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Here’s New Folding Performanee that is 


TRULY AMAZING? 


Mair-line. 
Bleed-line Accuracy — 15.000 to 50.000 an hour 


AMERICA’S FINEST- BUILT FOLDER 
AMERICA’S LOWEST-PRICE FOLDER 
AMERICA’S FASTEST-SELLING FOLDER 









$95 Down LEON 
$30 Monthly 


The New 
Automatie 


BAUM 


1 to 5 folds in 1 operation. 15,000 to 50,000 folded 

sheets an hour. 60 different styles of folds. Multiple 

folding . .. 4, 6, 8 pages folded and cut. Perforating 
.. multiple line perforating delivering flat. 


PROFIT PROFIT PROFIT PROFIT 





Makes Folding almost All Profit! Makes Perforating almost All Profit 
e 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
G15 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











Here’s a new Ludlow face for smashing, com- 
pact, dynamic display. It does pack a punch! 
Karnak Black Italic has enough angularity 
... delivers sparkling display within limited 
area... and blends typographically with al- 
most any typeface for body matter (with par- 
ticular affinity for other members of this flat- 
serif family). 

As with all Ludlow italics driven in slanting 
matrices, there are no overhanging kerns to 
break off. 

Available in matrix form in all sizes from 
18 to 72 point, inclusive ...a virile face styled 
to the heavy-duty calls of 1938. 

And, as usual with Ludlow composition, ef- 
ficient in setting...no type shortages... rapid 
and sure justification... convenient universal 
spaces... and no pi. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago, Illinois 








@ Shown below are some 
representative sizes of the vigor- 
ous Ludlow Karnak Black Italic, 
which is available in all sizes 
from 18 to 72 pt. Specimen sheets 
showing all sizes will be gladly 


sent to you upon request. 


72 Point Ludlow 30-HI Karnak Black Italic 


Black 


48 Point Ludlow 30-HI Karnak Black Italic 


Designs 


36 Point Ludlow 30-HI Karnak Black Italic 


Ad Heads 


30 Point Ludlow 30-HI Karnak Black Italic 


Advertising 


24 Point Ludlow 30-HI Karnak Black Italic 
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Not all rag bond papers have the dual characteristics of pressroom economical workability 
and enthusiastic customer acceptance. Papers that avoid pressroom problems may not 


“click” with the customers idea of a desirable letterhead paper or vice versa. 


But in AVALANCHE BOND these two opposing qualities have been fused into one, 
resulting in a happy unity of moderate price (25% new rag content), efficient shop 
performance and customer satisfaction. AVALANCHE BOND is made in all standard 


weights and attractive tints to complete the picture. 


Why not improve your competitive position with this well known brand made by Gilbert 
Paper Company who have devoted their entire resources to the manufacture of fine 
writing and ledger papers for the past 50 years. A trial order from your nearest paper 


merchant will convince you. 


OTHER POPULAR GILBERT PAPERS: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, 
Resource Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 


DISPATCH SIX STAR LINE: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, 
Dispatch Manuscript. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1938, The Iniand Printer Company 





a year; 
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balanced 
performance 


RS ALL THREE PROFIT FACTORS 





1. High Production 

1.4500 unhurried impressions per hour; 
1916x2414” form in chase. 

2. Versatile—tissue or 20 pt. board (some 
stocks up to 36 pt.) handled equally well. 

3. Maximum material savings; paper, ink, 
rollers, plates—uninterrupted operation. 


2. Fine Quality 

1. Distribution—‘‘ink-mill” rotary type, full 
coverage heavy forms at all speeds. 

2. Impression—Eccentric sleeve bearing, 
heavily ribbed bed, scientifically braced cyl- 
inder; each a one-piece casting. 

3. Register—Positive-control feeder, 100% 
suction, with automatic slow-down. 


3. Low-cost Operation 

1. Durable—all-steel (not cast iron) gearing, 
rigidly reinforced frame, expensive alloys. 
2. Compact—up to 50% saved in floor space. 
Lower rental. Overall visibility. 

3. Simple operation—fully automatic, acces- 
sible, safe. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. + PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Offices: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHI- 
CAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. Canadian Company: MILLER 
PRINTING MACHINERY OF CANADA, LTD., Toronto. 
Agents; CALIFORNIA PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; J. H. SCHROETER & BRO.,INC., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Write for folder BALANCED PERFORM- 
ANCE. It describes and illustrates Simplex 
advantages in detail, by “factual photo.” 
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You can do it better with 


MOULDED RUBBER 


and broaden the field of Letterpress Printing 






The surprising adaptability of Moulded Rubber Plates for 







varied classes of printing should interest every printer. 





l Rubber Plates can be used successfully on save from 30% to 50% on ink consumption. 


textures too coarse for the offset process, 





7 Their use will increase the life of your 





and produce greater density and more values 
because they print directly to the paper. 





presses. 





8 Dropping metal furniture, quoin keys, etc., 








2 It is almost impossible to make a rubber 
plate job smear the back of a sheet (other- 


wise known as offset). 


3 Excessive pressure on a rubber plate will 


on rubber, or allowing the plate to fall to 
the floor will not result in damage. Therefore 


these hazards are eliminated. 


9 No smash-ups from buckled sheets. 




























never result in any impression showing on the Jan 
back of the sheet. 10 Rubber Plates have long wearing qual- - 
ities. 
4 Rubber Plates will not crush the fibres, or adc 
high spots of the grain to the level of the Il Rubber Plates will not perforate or cut 
low places. cellophane, glassine, waxed paper, etc. mal 
5 Rubber Plates will reduce your make- 12 Moulded Rubber Printing Plates may in ¢ 
ready time at least 50 percent. soon prove an “OUT” for the letterpress 7 
printer in his battle to retain some of the 
6 The use of Rubber Printing Plates will volume going to other processes. 
~— 














Rubber Multigraph and Signature plates, Tint plates, 
Combination type and halftone, Color plates, etc. 
Mounted on wood, metal saddles, or adhesive, for 







all types of printing presses and printing devices. 












Phone HARrison 3735 for a Representative 


AMERICAN PLASTIC PLATES, INC. 


712 FEDERAL STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MANUFACTURED IN THIS 
MODERN VANDERCOOK PLANT 


January 17, 1938 Hacker Test Presses, Block 
Levelers, Plate Gauges and Test Blocks were 
added to the Vandercook line. They will be 
manufactured in the modern Vandercook plant 
in Chicago. 

The acquisition of the Hacker line will enable 


No. 232P Vandercook Power Proving Machine 


\! ay: a \ ie De a Ou © es © 4 & 


Main Office and Factory 


904 North Kilpatrick Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Canada: SEARS LIMITED, Toronto, 


Vandercook & Sons to be of greater service to the 
Graphic Arts. 

Hacker equipment will be sold and serviced 
by Vandercook & Sons from their Chicago and 
New York Offices, and by all Vandercook dealers 
in the United States and foreign countries. 





No. 5A Hacker Power Test Press 


Sn ORe\ ts 


Eastern Branch 


214 East 45th St. New York City 





Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 











Colors? 


LET THE 


Beckett Finder 


HELP YOU 





The new and Improved Beckett Color Finder 
is yours for the asking if you are a printer, 
buyer of printing, advertising man or commer- 
cial artist and you make your request on your 
letterhead. It is an amazing aid in the quick 
and sure selection of thousands of harmonious 
and contrasting ink combinations for printing 


on white or colored papers. 


A great insurance company says of this device: 


“You have made it possible for us to plan 























more effective advertising literature, which 
has won international acclaim in the life in- 
surance field. The new Finder is much more 
effective than the former one. We believe it 
will enable us to make even greater use of the 


Color Finder than in the past.” 


The habitual use of the Beckett Color Finder 
in connection with Buckeye Cover and Beckett 
Cover is the surest and easiest road to ¢or- 


rect color printing. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY . . . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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Use Carrier Air Conditioning to keep 
your profits OP, your costs DOWN! 





IR CONDITIONING is one investment that pays 
dividends regardless of business conditions! Rec- 
ords of printing plants who have reaped the benefits of 
Carrier Air Conditioning through the ups and downs 
since 1930 prove it. McFarland Company, for example, 
saved 1500 press hours the first year after installing 
Carrier Air Conditioning. Edward Stern, in Philadel- 
phia, reports savings in press time and waste alone 


justify their installation. And a famous lithographer— 
name on request—lost exactly fifteen minutes press 
time one summer—as against thirty days lost by his 
competitor! 


Join these leading printers—large and snfall—who 
have chosen Carrier Air Conditioning and keep profits 
up, costs down, regardless of all conditions. 


J UST A FEW Printers creating New Business and keeping present 
business with Carrier Air Conditioning 


Conde Nast Co., Greenwich, Conn. 
Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Nat'l Capital Press, Washington, D. C. 
Chicago Carton Co., Chicago, II. 

R.R. Donnelley &SonsCo., Chicago, Ill. 
Meyercord Co., Chicago, Ill. 

U.S.Ptg. &LithographCo., St. Clarke, Ill. 
Mead Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind. 
General Printing Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Chelsea, Mass. 
Calvert Litho Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Amer. Litho Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morrill Press, Fulton, N. Y. 

J. B. Lyon & Co., Menands, N. Y. 

Palm Bros., Norwood,Ohio 

J. H. McFarland Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Edw. Stern & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dennison & Sons, Lozg Island City 


Horn-Shafer Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Waverly Press Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Brown & Bigelow, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 

Collins Mig. Co., No. Wilbraham, Mass. 
Crane & Co. Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
Hoague Sprague Corp., Lynn, Mass. 
Buck Printing Co.., Boston, Mass. 
Niagara Litho Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





@ Add your name to the Profit Roll of Printers. Learn without the 
slightest obligation, just how easily and how reasonably you can meet 
all business conditions with Carrier Air Conditioning—the same System 
used in the U. S. Capitol, aboard the “Queen Mary” and in progressive 
business establishments throughout 99 countries of the world. Carrier, 
you know, is economical and dependable because of 36 years devoted 


exclusively to air conditioning. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk 229 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation, tell me more about Carrier 
Air Conditioning, and its advantages in my 
Printing House. 


Name 
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You get 
higher production, 
better register, 


lower cost 









— even on your present flat-bed presses 
with the Christensen Stream Feeder 


The Christensen Stream Feeder enables you to lt reduces "down time" because slow-downs and other 
salvage your investment on your present equipment _ sheet-controlling devices are eliminated. You are able to 
—whether hand-fed, or equipped with old-fashioned handle more work, yet meet tight delivery schedules. 
feeders. lt improves register, because it presents sheets to the 
front guides of the press at a sheet speed of only 8 to 13 
inches per cycle. You can depend on quality that satisfies 
even your toughest customer. The Christensen Stream 
Feeder also matches the speed of your modern high- 
speed presses. It meets all kinds of teeding conditions, 
on all kinds of stock from the lightest to heavy card- 
board, on a wide variety of hand-fed, flat-bed presses to 
mddern, high-speed machines. 

Insist on the Christensen Stream Feeder as standard 
equipment on any modern, high-speed equipment you 
buy. Let us exolain what the Christensen Stream Feeder 
can do on your present equipment to help you make 
more money. Write today, giving make, model, and size. 











































Others are doing it 


35 installations in the past few months, on: 




























Chambers and Hollingsworth Cottrell 4-color Rotaries 
Varnishers Hoe Offset Presses 

Claybourn 2-color and 5-color Miehle Single and 
Rotaries 2-color Presses 












Sterling 3-color Rotaries 


CHRISTENSEN . 
Stream Feeder 
The Christensen Machine Co. 


100 Fourth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO, 608 S. Dearborn St.; NEW YORK, 461 Eighth 
Avenue; LOS ANGELES, Printers Supply Corp.; SAN FRANCISCO, Norman 
F. Hall Company; IN CANADA: Sears Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Win- 
nipeg, and Vancouver. 
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MAKE MORE PROFIT ON COVER JOBS 


...with this new 
HAMMERMILL PORTFOLIO 
of Commercial Reprints. 
See how Hammermill Cover \_ 


. IVE IT A GOOD COVER.” That 

G simple suggestion has brought 
many a printer extra business and 
extra profits. 

No matter how a customer talks 
price, he wants resu/ts more than 
he wants a low price. That’s worth 
repeating: Customers want results 
more than they want low price. 

“Let’s give it a good cover, using 
Hammermill Cover stock’ has helped 
close many a printing sale, while at 
the same time making it a more prof- 


itable one to both buyer and printer. 


Get this sales help: 

The order-creating Hammermill 
Cover Portfolio of Commercial Re- 
prints. It contains specimens of ac- 
tual jobs originally run on Hammer- 
mill Cover, the kind of jobs you can 
produce for your customers. Further, 
it gives valuable information on pro- 
duction details, plates, make-ready, 
press equipment used. It will help 
you get orders, keep costs down, 
bring profits up. 


SEND FOR THIS PORTFOLIO 
Bare-handed selling is difficult. 
Have something to show. Send 
coupon for portfolio and we will 
include the flat-opening 6x9, 
Dura-Glo bound, 46-page 
Hammermill Cover Sample 
Book. Mail the coupon today. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me the new Portfolio of Com- 
merciai Reprints on Hammermill Cover 


and the Hammermill Cover Sample Book. 
IP-Fe 


Name. 





Position 7 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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BETTER Electrotype Reproduction 


This advertisement was printed from a Tenaplate electrotype. 
The wood-mounted halftone and the type were locked in a 
single form and molded in one operation on a regular mold- 
ing press. No special preparation of the form, no pattern 


plates, no special expense, no extra equipment. 


Study the illustration carefully. Notice the depth, detail and 
tone gradations. So faithfully have the values and details of 
the original copy been reproduced that many would mistake 


it for an original halftone. 





Consider that this beautiful reproduction 
was made in the simplest, most direct 
way. No delays. No extra costs. And you 
will understand why it will pay you to in- 


vestigate Tenaplate. 


And this is only part of the story. Thou- 
sands of users of Tenaplate electrotypes 
have the benefit of many additional advan- 


tages and economies. 


Your own electrotyper can probably sup- 
ply you with full details. If he is unable 
to do so, write us for a list of foundries 


in your vicinity using Tenaplate. 


TENAK PRODUCTS, INC. 
610 Federal Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Two Colors at High Speed 


AND COTTRELL QUALITY 


MADE IN TWO SIZES 


MINIMUM 
SHEET 
11x17 


19x26 


MAXIMUM 
SHEET 
27x28 
28x42 


Small Press 


Large Press 


Here is a new 1958 press—a Cottrell rotary press 
—which will open up a new source of profit for 
many printers. 

It is a press for runs of moderate length as well 
as long runs. With the perfected curved plates 
which are now easily obtainable, make-ready on 
this unit is practically eliminated; and first-grade 
process work can be run at the rate of 5000 two- 
color sheets per hour. 

Thus the average commercial printer can now 
obtain, on jobs of ordinary size, the great econo- 
mies which are enjoyed by large edition printers. 









Pr 
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i } 


Mechanical features include: Automatic stream 
feeder. Automatic plate cylinder trip. 

Claybourn spirally grooved cylinders. Clay- 
bourn rapid register-hook system. 

Convenient ink roll-back. Quick fountain ad- 
justments. All adjustments accessible from floor. 
All rollers interchangeable. 

Remarkable ink distribution and simplicity of 


operation. : 
BUILT BY 


CLAYBOURN DIVISION 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, el. 
New York: 25 East 26TH STREET 
Cnicaco: 332 Sourn Micnican AveNuE 
SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins Place, Gray's Inn Road, 


Lonvon, F.C.1 





eat 


COTTRELL 


two-color rotary press 
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Here, in a large Southern newspaper, a great 
deal of night operation is necessary. With 


Cooper Hewitt “skylights” over the composing. 


tables operators enjoy a light more detail-re- 
vealing and more uniform than daylight itself. 
Eye fatigue is virtually banished. Work is 


speeded and errors are fewer. 

Newspapers and jobbing shops alike are 
finding Cooper Hewitt light a profit-producing 
investment when engineered to their particular 
needs. For complete information write to the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 817 


Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ @3) ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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UR SEARCH FOR THE 


RIGHT KIND OF CLAY 


Cray gives much to paper, but paper demands much of 
clay. For on the quality of the clay used in making a sheet, 
depends much of its opacity and ink receptivity. There- 
fore... altho clay is widely distributed over the surface of 
the earth... only a few carefully selected mines meet the 
requirements of the three popular printing papers manu- 
factured by this company. 

Pure clean clay is, of course, demand number one, but 
before a carload enters a Kimberly-Clark mill it must pass 
muster on four other points before it forms union with 
the carefully prepared sulphite and groundwood that go 
into the making of Kleerfect, Hyfect and Rotoplate. 

Whiteness is important and the moisture content must 
be just right but particle size and abrasiveness are the two 
tests that give no quarter. Each particle of clay must be so 
fine that were it pink instead of white it might pass as a 
carload of face powder. This fineness is absolutely essential 


because it is the clay which adds opacity to paper by team- 
ing up with groundwood in filling up spaces between the 
stronger sulphite structure. 

The test for abrasiveness is a severe one because it means 
as much to the printer as it does to us that clay should be 
free from this machine-wearing agent. An abrasive clay 
wears away our costly screens but more than that, it would 
wear the cylinders and rollers of printing presses and make 
perfect printed results impossible. 

If you are a buyer of printing or a printer and do not 
already know what these modern papers can do for you in 
black and white or color process printing, ask your paper 
merchant or write us. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Ave.; New 
York, 122 East 42nd St.; Los Angeles, 510 West Sixth St. 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Stu pect 


Kind to your eyes. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


otoplate 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE, 


Loth sides alike 
PRINTING PAPERS 









Ready for Ideal 


THINK of how conscientiously you have tried 
to make other rollers give you the clear, clean 
results you so earnestly desire. 








THINK of how much time you’ve lost in trying 
out various types of press rollers to meet the 
problems presented by new inks, new papers 
and new methods of plate-making. 









THINK of how many times you ve had to adjust 
and readjust rollers for the purpose of main- 


‘taining uniform quality throughout a run. 








Then think of the many pressrooms that are 
now entirely free from these annoyances simply 
because they have equipped their presses with 
Ideal Rollers designed for the specific condi- 


tions confronting them. 













Ideals are not just letterpress rollers; they are ef 
made of particular compounds which have been 
developed especially to meet your requirements. 
Users will enthusiastically advise you of the 








superiority of these rollers. 











You'll recognize this superiority in the first 
run that comes off your press. Blacks have a 
lively, velvety depth and an even application; halftones sparkle 
with punch; colors are clear and they stay clean and unsullied 


throughout the entire run. . . That’s QUALITY! 














| Resettings are seldom necessary with Ideal Rollers. They are 
easy to clean, require little handling, and with ordinary press- 
room care will outlast other rollers many times. There is an 
Ideal Roller for every purpose; all that is necessary is to confide 
in us what special conditions you have to meet. 








THINK of the difference—and order Ideal Rollers now! 












IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO Branch offices located in principal cities NEW YORK 
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@ PINK 
@ AMBER 

@ GREEN 

@ CAFE 

@ BLUE 

@ BUFF 

@ OPALINE 

@ SALMON 

@ CHERRY ™ 

@ GRAY 3 

@ CANARY (U3 
@® RUSSET 2mm 
@ PRIMROSE ~—]=m 
@ GOLDENROD P| 


ATTRACTIVE 


= COLORS 


@® AND THE WORLD’S 
WHITEST BOND PAPER 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
And you will specify it! 


ENV Bae MATCH 
Ohi 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY - - URBANA, OHIO 


Send me the NEW HOWARD BOND PORTFOLIO of fine letterheads with envelopes to match. 








Name Firm Position 





Address City State Please attach to your business stationery. 
IP—2-38 
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I$ GOOD ENOUGH FOR HOTPOINT 


@ Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., manufacturers of famous 
Hotpoint appliances, knows that only 
high quality engravings can do full justice 
to high quality merchandise. So, quite 
naturally, Superior was called upon to 
produce the engravings for this beauti- 
fully illustrated 48-page book. Superior's 
list of clients reads almost like a Who's 
Who in Business—and for very good 


reasons. Under one roof, Superior has 
the equipment and the facilities for han- 
dling any part or all parts of a job—as 
you want it handled. And that includes 
layout, art work, photographs, retouching 
and engravings—everything ready to turn 
over to the printer. Why not have one of 
our representatives call with samples 
of our work and complete information? 
It will not obligate you in any way. 





18 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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When a distinctive when is wanted... 


The covering for this candy box, printed in red, gold and 





black, is typical of what can be done with Parchkin art 
parchment. Its beautiful texture and finishes, and the 
fact that it can be so exquisitely printed make it ideal for 
greeting cards, diplomas, menus, brochures, announce- 


ments, and a score of other uses. Remember it when 


a customer wants something unusual and distinctive! 


May we send you samples 
! | IK qT and the names of distributors near you? 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. . 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Simplified 
Spray System 


¢ In this trim, compact unit, occupying only 

a few feet of floor space, is the complete 
DeVilbiss Spray System for printing and 
offset presses. 


Installation takes only a few minutes—just 





roll up to your press and plug in the electric 


connection. Freedom from complicated con- 

trols makes operation extremely simple. And 

the whole outfit can be moved from press to 
press with remarkable ease and 
in very little time. 

This simple unit is adaptable 
to every kind of press. It is avail- 
able with one or two spray guns, 
with or without an air compres- 


A remarkably simple outfit: (A) The DeVilbiss Spray Gun; ~ al sor. It includes everything you 


(B) adjustment for gun position; (C) hose lines; (D) adjustable i f, —— —_ “ 
upright; (E) operating controls and.gauges; (F) air-compress- eo iy need or elticient ieee iminating 


ing unit in housing; (G) sheet trip switch. : smudging and smearing. Write 


for details. 


DeVWilolgss ) THE DEVILBISS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE 
AUTOMATIC 











Witten, f ee PLATEN 

















BY 
PRINTERS 
EVERYWHERE 














Write Jor boohlet 
“33 REASONS” 





Craftsman vi? 
ymatic Unit See a : ~ 
Sand 12x18 Pe eS 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY - CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK—Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO—Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn Street 


COAST-TO-COAST SALES AND SERVICE THROUGH NEARLY HALF-A-HUNDRED 
OFFICES OF AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS AND OTHER DEALERS 








SHEETS <10 


SHEETS PER HOUR 
IN THOUSANDS 


SOME FEATURES OF HARRIS COLOR GROUP 


Revolutionary Harris H. T. B. Stream Feeder @ Pre- 
cision Tapered Pre-loaded Roller Bearings @ Choice 
of Feed Roll or Rotary 3 Point Registering Mechan- 
ism @ Micrometer Dials for Setting Printing Pressures 
© Quick Change Plate Clamps @ Double Size Transfer 
Cylinder @ Inker Load Eliminated From Printing 
Couplet ¢ Harris Cl ble Ink Fountain ¢ Adjustabl 

Ink Vibration © Multi-Unit Construction ¢ Spiral Gear 
Drive ¢ Spring Grippers Throughout @ Efficient Pile 
Raising and Pile Lowering Mechanism @ Vacuum Con- 
trol of Sheet in Delivery @ Dial Press Speed Indicator 
© Feeder and Delivery Accommodate Any Style or 


Size Platform ¢ One Piece Base with Extra Heavy 
4. Adj 4 4 

















Framing and Construction @ Mi 


ELS K + 42" 58"» bf, Cf. 2 of Ink Supply ¢ Ball Bearing Mounting of All Ink Rol- 


lers @ Improved Delivery Gripper Bar and Mounting. 


HARRIS SEYBOLO- POTTER - COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4510 E. 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio» HARRIS SALES OFFICES: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 
343 South Dearborn St. - Dayton, 813 Washington St. + San Francisco, 420 Market St.* FACTORIES: Cleveland, Dayton 
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ADVERTISING 


pee | THE CHEMICAL | _ 


Full. Plaw— 


LITERATURE rTM a Me pogescn 


ForTUNE says: The Chemical Industry * is perhaps 
the most progressive industry alive”. Its New Ideas. 
New Processes and Better Ways of doing things. 
were portrayed by over 300 exhibitors at their 16th 
Annual Exposition, December 6-11, 1937. 


ARs Ree Sw 


95% of the Advertising literature, including unstitched folders 
and stitched booklets, distributed at this remarkable and in- 
teresting show, comes within the size range and folding 
range of the 


CLEVELAND "Dousrte 0” 
FoLtpiInGg MACHINE 


206 out of 208 unstitched folders 
18 out of 28 stitched booklets 
224 out of 236 folders and booklets 





This versatile Folder not only meets the folding range for 
the Direct Advertising Literature produced by America’s 
largest and most progressive industries—it also folds the 
sheets at higher speeds than any other Folder ever built. 


UMERATORY FURNITURE CO., INC. Ask for circular “IN STEP WITH THE TIMES”. It illustrates the 


age PaaS ” . . ° e 
wuniuetasenareae seassrens| — folding range, size range. speed and earning power of this modern folder. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


28 West 25rd Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 
Lafayette Building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





CHICAGO Boston 
117 West Harrison Street 185 Summer Street 


CLEVELAND Str. Louts 
1900 Euclid Ave. 2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
Dodson Printers Supply Co.,231 Pryor St.,S.W. 


San Francisco, Los ANGELES, SEATTLE 
Harry. W. Brintnall Co. 


DaALLas 
J. F. Carter, 5241 Banita Avenue 


Model “Double O”’ 
Folder with contin- 
uous feeder. 

Powered by Kimble. 








1938 marks another milestone in Linotype’s 
progress. The fifty-second year of intensive 
research and development brings the two 
Master Models, 31 and 32. Created as 
four-magazine versions of the famous 


Models 8 and 14, they embody new 
N time-saving refinements to cut 
composition costs. Write your 


Linotype representative for 


detailed description or see 
L IN Oo 4 Y Pp E; them at nearest agency. 


MASTER MODEL 32 is 

pictured (right) with four main 

magazines and four auxiliary 

magazines. There may be fewer 
magazines on either main or auxili- 

ary side if this maximum capacity is 

not required. Its mate, the MASTER 
MODEL 31, has the same main magazine 
capacity but carries no auxiliaries. All mag- 
azines on both models are shifted by famous 
One-Turn Shift and its adjustable counter balance. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY »« SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO » NEW ORLEANS + CANADIAN LINOTYPE, 
LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA + REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


A-P-L and Linotype Memphis family 
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Kutterer-Jansen Printing Co. from four-color plates produced by a 


new method perfected by Flexi-Plates, Incorporated, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WANTED: MAXIMUM LEGIBILITY! 


W hat type face is most quickly and easily comprehended by the human eye? Experiments to date are inconclusive 


and closer study of the problem is called for. Reliance on tradition and opinion revealed by publication survey 


INLAND PRINTER we find the follow- 

ing comment on certain practices of 
the time: “A great outcry is going up on 
account of the smallness of type used in 
all kinds of publications. In the effort to 
crowd papers with a multiplicity of news 
items and varied reading matter . . . type 
has been dwarfed until the eyes of both 
young and old are strained.” 

Happily, we have come a long way 
from the jam-tight, hodge-podge typo- 
graphic practices of the misguided era 
referred to above. The art of using white 
space has been developed to a high point; 
and the whole field of psychological and 
optical reaction to printed matter has 
been drawn upon, more or less, by com- 
petent observers. 

Despite the study that has been given 
to the subject, however, the fact remains 
that we are still far from having estab- 
lished any very definite standards of leg- 
ibility. A given type face, submitted for 
approval to a group of typographic ex- 
perts, may receive a unanimous okay; 
but the experts would be totally unable 
to adduce any positive proof that the face 
in question was a better, more legible, 
more optically acceptable face than an- 
other of perhaps similar general design 
that might be submitted. 

As a matter of fact, it would be a re- 
markable occurrence indeed if, at any 
one time, more than three experts agreed 
in the matter of their preferences concern- 
ing a given type face for a given job! 
Esthetic considerations aside, they would 


I THE OCTOBER, 1888, issue of THE 


be at loggerheads if asked to select, above 
all others, the face that is most quickly 
and easily comprehended by the human 
optical mechanism. 

This, perhaps, is laboring the point, 
and making a complex subject seem more 
momentous than it actually is. For easy 
reading is not entirely the ultimate aim, 
as was pointed out by Frederic W. Goudy 
in an address given at the recent annual 
convention of the I. T. C. A. “Our type 
should be pleasantly readable also,” said 
Mr. Goudy, “and at this point opinions 
of readers, printers, and type designers 
are inclined to move in different direc- 
tions in regard to what constitutes legibil- 
ity, beauty, and the other qualities which 
I personally demand also—the qualities 
of simplicity, dignity, and style.” 

It is obvious that the inclination to 
“move in different directions” results 
from the presence of the very factors— 
simplicity, dignity, and style—which Mr. 
Goudy and other authorities look for in 
a type face. And as these considerations 
are based as largely, perhaps, on canons 
of taste as they are on any decisively 
demonstrable laws of visual perception, 
it is apparent that the formulation of 
hard-and-fast precepts relative to max- 
imum typographic effectiveness is a prob- 
lem yet to be solved. 

This is not to say that typographic 
presentation, and especially the broader 
practices of display, are not founded on 
obvious laws. The text books are filled 
with universally accepted rules for mak- 
ing the concepts embodied in type more 


quickly and accurately comprehended. 
With such books widely available, and 
with ever-increasing ranks of typographic 
experts to call upon, there is no excuse for 
poor typography today. But with the 
steadily increasing use of printed matter, 
and the attendant growth of competitive 
visual appeals, it is recognized that a 
deeper probe into the matter of legibility 
would be of considerable value. 

How research of this nature best can 
be carried on, we are not at this time pre- 
pared to state. In February of last year 
THE INLAND PRINTER reported the ex- 
periments of two men working on the 
problem of visibility in relation to type 
matter—Matthew Luckiesh, D.Sc., direc- 
tor of the Lighting Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, and his 
associate, Frank K. Moss. With the aid of 
a device known as the Luckiesh-Moss vis- 
ibility meter, these investigators en- 
deavored to establish the relative degrees 
of visibility of various eight-point types; 
a tabulation of the resultant readings was 
given. The data were provocative but not 
particularly conclusive, for the experi- 
ments primarily were intended to deter- 
mine scientifically the number of foot- 
candles of light required to provide 
proper illumination for a printed page. It 
should be noted in this connection that 
the visibility meter is not confined to 
reading and typographic tests; it has a 
much wider range of applications. 

The need for research in this field has 
for some time been recognized by Messrs. 
Luckiesh and Moss. In their joint paper, 
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PUBLICATION 


HEADINGS 





TEXT TYPE 








HOW LONG USED 


REASON FOR TEXT CHOICE 




















The American Home 


Piranesi; some heads 
hand lettered 


Elzevir, 9 on 10 


About four years 


It was found easy to read and work- 


able from a mechanical and layout 


standpoint 





American Legion Magazine 


Hand lettered; subheads, 
Caslon 


Garamont, 9 on 10 


About eight = years. 
(Previously: Caslon 
Old Style) 


More even in color and better read- 


ability 





The American Magazine 


Hand lettered 


Hess E-262 (Monotype), 
9 and 8, 1 pt. leaded 


Since 1929. (Previ- 
ously: Caslon 137, 
Monotype) 


Readability and color 





The American Mercury 


Monotype Garamont, 248; 
subheads, Granjon caps 


Linotype Granjon, 11 pt. 
1 pt. leaded 


Eight years. (Previ- 
ously: Garamont) 


Legibility 





Better Homes and Gardens 


Stellar Light and Bold; 
subheads, Stellar; some 
hand lettered 


Caslon 337, 10 pt. on 
feature pages, 9 pt. on 
runovers 


About six years. (Pre- 
viously: Modern Ro- 
man 8A) 


Recommended by a nationally known 


typographer 





Boy’s Life 


Hand lettered, modified 
Ultra Bodoni; subheads, 
Bodoni Bold 


Scotch Roman, 9 pt. 


Ten years 


Legibility 





Business Week 


Bodoni Light, heads and 
subheads 


Seotch, No. 2, 9 pt., 1 
pt. leaded 


Just now changing. 
(Previously: 10 pt. 
Garamond) 


The change is the result of months of 
experimentation to “open up” the book 
and make it more readable 





Child Life 


Stymie Medium, heads 
and subheads 


Century O.S., 10 on 11, 
and 8 on 9 


Sixteen years 


Easy to read 





College Humor 


Hand lettered; subheads, 
Futura caps, demibold 


Bodoni Book, 10 on 11 


Two years 


Because it is a large and dark(?) face 


which with proper 
legible 


leading 


is 


very 





Country Gentleman 


Bernhard Gothic Medium ; 
subheads, Bernhard Gothic 
Heavy 


Monotype Century Ex- 
panded, No. 20-A, 8 pt., 
1 pt. leaded 


Thirteen years. (Pre- 
viously: Monotype 
No. 21-E) 


It was felt that the 20-A was 
legible than the 21-E 


more 





Current History Magazine 


Vogue Bold; subheads, 
Bodoni Italic; oceasion- 
ally Bernhard Cursive 


Old Style No. 7, 10 on 
1l 


Beginning with Jan. 
1938 issue. (Previ- 
ously: Bodoni Book) 


Tested under varying 


conditions of 


lighting, position, eye comfort, et cetera, 
Old Style No. 7 was the choice from 
among twenty-five text faces now in 


most prominent use 








Engineering News-Record 


Bodoni Book, 10 on 11 


Since 1937. (Previ- 
ously: Old Style No. 
1, 914, Y% pt. leaded 


The whole purpose of the revision was 
to make the publication easier to read. 
Redesigned by T. M. Cleland 








Farmer's Wife 


Hand lettered, sometimes 
Kabel Bold; subheads, 
Kabel Light 


Old Style (Monotype), 
8 on 9 


Twelve years 





To secure a fair combination of space 
dabili 
y 


y and r 





Forbes Magazine 


Gothic Condensed, heads 
and subheads 


Caslon O.S., 10 pt. solid, 
except for editorials 


Since 1917 


Readability 





which are 10 on 12 





Forum and Century 











Ultra Bodoni; subheads 
Ultra Bodoni and Caslon 
Bold 


Caslon O. S. in body of 
magazine, Scotch in ad. 
section, 11 and 9, 2 and 
1 pt. leaded 











January, 1929 


Selected by a designer — too long ago 
to recall specific considerations that 
weighed in the decision 














“Visibility: Its Measurement and Signifi- 
cance in Seeing,” published in the Jour- 
nal of the Franklin Institute, October, 
1935, it was stated: “Throughout print- 
ing, which produces for human beings 
the most universal and common tasks of 
reading, scientific measurements of see- 
ing are absent. Designers of type, adver- 
tising, traffic aids, as well as the printing 
art, have in some case used empirical 
methods, but at best they are unwieldy or 
based upon laboratory data which are not 
readily transferable to actual conditions. 

“Schoolbooks are sometimes chosen to 
be ‘easy on the eyes,’ but the choice is 
largely a matter of guesswork. Eye- 
glasses are scientifically prescribed, but, 
out in the world of seeing, the different 
requirements for old, young, subnormal, 
and average adult eyes are generally ig- 
nored. There are aids available which can 
be applied if seeing conditions and re- 
quirements could be readily determined.” 

Here, obviously, is a large “if.” Eye- 
sight varies, and our lighting conditions 
vary; and “seeing conditions” that obtain 
in daily activity are far more diversified 
than those which prevail under con- 
trolled laboratory illumination. Yet such 
experiments are definitely a step in the 
right direction, and the more that is 
known of average eyesight and optical 
reaction, the closer we will be to the 
formulation of helpful typographic laws. 
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Results of a survey made by THE INLAND PRINTER to learn on what basis the text types used by nationally read publications had been selected for use 


Certain constructive steps along this 
line have been made by some of the type 
houses, although their efforts are largely 
directed toward the newspaper field, 
where typography stands in especial need 
of improvement. Linotype’s “legibility 
group” of type faces, based on optical 
tests, and designed with the exigencies of 
newspaper production in mind, is a nota- 
ble contribution to the problem of easier 
reading. Large, open counters and a care- 
ful distribution of white space in and 
around the letters result, undeniably, in 
sharper, clearer print. Points of differ- 
ence between similar letters are deftly 
emphasized, and the individual letters 
are drawn so that they knit more firmly 
together into words, and aid the swift 
movement of the eye as it skims the 
newspaper column. 

Whether the concessions in letter de- 
sign that must be made to the physical 
characteristics of news-print will distract 
from the evolvement of an_ ultimate 
“ideal” letter-form is a matter for specu- 
lation elsewhere. The point to be noted 
here is that legibility experiments are 
being made; and more are being called 
for every day. 

In the meantime there is complexity, 
while interest in the subject continues to 
grow. More and more, users of type are 
becoming aware of the need for legibil- 
ity ratings; and THE INLAND PRINTER, 








perhaps because it is something of a focal 
point for the typographic production of 
the times, frequently is called upon for 
the answers. Needless to say, its replies 
are, of necessity, more personal than sci- 
entific. Here is a typical query: 

“We want to change from our present 
type face to something that is more easily 
read. We would like to increase legibility 
without decreasing very seriously the 
amount of reading matter presented in 
each issue. Where can we find informa- 
tion that will guide us in selecting the 
most readable type for the greatest num- 
ber of readers?” 

Here is another version of the same 
problem, expressed at greater length: 

“Ts there available anywhere an article 
giving results of investigations to deter- 
mine the relative legibilities of the same 
material set with different faces, different 
leadings, and so on? I would, for exam- 
ple, look for such a thing as one of those 
standardized tests of speed and compre- 
hension in reading, said to be employed 
by school instructors, reported with rela- 
tive results in various type faces, various 
type sizes, various leadings, et cetera— 
with results for perhaps a thousand per- 
sons on each format. 

“Can I find out from published infor- 
mation whether my present text matter, 
if set in eight-point Bodoni and leaded 
two points, would be more or less readily 
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HOW LONG 


USED REASON FOR TEXT CHOICE 











Good Housekeeping 





Kabel Light Roman; sub- 
heads, Kabel Light Italic; 
some hand lettered 





Textype, 9 
section, 8 
matter 





pt. in front 
pt. in over- 





About five 
(Previously : C 


years, For its clean effect and legibility 


aslon) 











Harper's Bazaar 





Corvinus, Light and Me- 
dium ; Ultra Bodoni caps; 
and hand lettering. Sub- 
heads, Corvinus and Ultra 
Bodoni 





Bodoni Boo 


articles ; 


k (Linotype) 


10 on 12, for fiction and 
back of book, 
8 pt. Bodoni Book 





Eight years 








Ladies’ Home Journal Journal headletter (pri- Monotype 221E, 9 pt., Three years, (Previ- To get a larger type face in Journal 
vately owned) ; subheads, ¥y pt. leaded ously: 8 pt. Mono- pages to increase readability 
Ultra Bodoni; a few hand type, 157E) 





lettered 












The Leatherneck 


DeVinne, Tempo; sub- 
heads, Tempo, occasion- 
ally Cameo 


DeVinne, 10, 8, 6 pt. 


Five years, 


ously: Century) 


In changing printers, new printer did 
not have Century: and DeVinne ap- 
peared best of type families he had 


(Previ- 











available 
Life Gothic Condensed Scotch Roman, 10 pt., 1 Most effici face, bal with pic- 
pt. leaded tures 
Love and Romance Hand lettered and Futura Linotype No. 21, 9 pt. Fourteen years, (Pre- For good repr i liti 


family; subheads, Tempo 
Bold 


viously: Linotype No. 


21, 10 pt.) 





1 in 
rotagravure and for easy readability 





McCall’s Magazine 





Futura, heads and sub- 


heads 





soli 





Old Style No. 7, 
d 


9 pt. 















Readability combined with number of 
characters to a line 











MacLean’s Magazine 


(Canada) 


Kabel Extra Bold; sub- 
heads, Caslon Bold; a 


Century O. 
solid 


S., 8 on 9, 


Seven years, 


(Previ- 
ously: Century 


Appearance and legibility—after con- 
sultation with various departments and 





back of book. 11 pt. 
leading in front, 10 pt. 
back 


few hand lettered Modern) tests made by various people in vari- 
ous lights—particularly electric light 
Mademoiselle Onyx; subheads, Gothic Bodoni Book, 9 pt. for Three years Readability—clearness, character; does 
Condense front section, 8 pt. for not make page look “type-full” 




















Nation’s Business Futura Demibold heads Ideal News (Intertype), About five years. Legibility, large round face, and good 
and subheads. (Display 9 pt. (also 8 and 7 pts.), (Previously: Business eolor 
and general layout 1 pt. leaded O. S. Intertype) 
changed every two years 
or so for contemporary 
freshness) 
The Nation Granjon Italic Garamond, 11 on 12 Two years. (Previ- General type revision in connection with 


ously: Caslon) 


revising of magazine by Joseph Blu- 
menthal, New York City 





Nature Magazine 


Garamond, heads and 


leaded 


Garamond, 10 pt., 2 pts. 


Eight years. 


(Previ- 








subheads 
Bi 

















comprehended, with greater or less speed, 
by most readers? Can I find out whether 
I would gain or lose in ease of reading, 
if Garamond eight-point leaded were 
changed to Garamond ten-point leaded? 
I can’t even find any positive information, 
but only opinions, in the matter of 
whether a fat or a condensed face, of two 
faces otherwise similar, is the more legi- 
ble. And how about old style as opposed 
to modern roman? 

“I can’t find out whether fourteen- 
point Vogue Bold caps or fourteen-point 
Ultra Bodoni caps make the more easily 
recognized title for an article—nor 
whether an ad set with Chelt Bold heads 
is more easily read and noticed than one 
with Bodoni Bold. Plenty of opinions— 
but apparently no recorded facts. 

“I contemplate making considerable 
change in the format of my publication, 
and I want to make it the most easily 
read journal in my particular field. My 
aim is not to get the best-looking or hand- 
somest pages, but simply to secure the 
widest possible reception for them. I 
want to make sure that they are offering 
the least visual impediment to those who 
will use them for reference—the least 
impediment to the greatest number of 
readers and users.” 

This letter expresses a typical perplex- 
ity of many correspondents—printers 
and editors whose approach to type is 


purely practical, and who find neither in 
typographic textbooks nor in textbooks 
on esthetics the answers to their problem. 
To such inquirers, of course, it is possible 
to make certain general recommenda- 
tions; but before considering these, let us 
comment briefly on a survey made by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, the results of 
which are shown in the accompanying 
type tabulations. 

To editors, art directors, and produc- 
tion men of a selected group of nationally 
read publications, a questionnaire was 
sent requesting typographic data. Its 
chief intention was to discover, as far as 
was possible, the reasons why various 
type faces had been selected for specific 
use. Admittedly, in many cases this was 
a difficult question to answer; for estab- 
lished styles and formats of publications 
have a way of persisting long after their 
original designers have left the scene. 
However, in view of the fact that there is 
a growing tendency to revise publication 
formats, it was believed that a survey of 
this nature might serve as a basis for 
interesting deductions. 

The deductions, we frankly admit, do 
not lead to anything startlingly new. We 
perceive that “legibility,” or “readabil- 
ity,” is the primary consideration in vir- 
tually every instance; and we likewise 
perceive that there is little or no scientific 
basis for type selection. The purveyors of 





ously : Kennerley> 


“Legibility,” or “readability,” is the obvious aim, yet, judging by the replies given, type choice is based on opinion, rather than on any extensive tests 


Excellent readable type 











reading matter to the masses, in other 
words, are still dependent to a large ex- 
tent on tradition, or at least on very 
limited experimentation. 

Our tabulations, then, are chiefly of 
value as a summary of contemporary 
practice. We note, broadly, that the time- 
honored and generally approved faces— 
Caslon, Scotch, Old Style, Garamond, 
Bodoni Book, and the like—maintain 
their high places in popularity. We note 
that the trickier, more mannered book 
faces are conspicuous by their absence. 
(We are not concerned here with the 
problem of display types, nor with the 
combinations of text and display faces, 
in regard to which there is considerable 
controversy and obvious reasons for con- 
siderable latitude of choice. ) 

Most significant, perhaps, are the evi- 
dences of type experimentation, limited 
though it has been. “Tested under vary- 
ing conditions of lighting, position, eye 
comfort’—“‘months of experimentation 
to ‘open up’ the book and make it more 
readable”—‘“consultation with various 
departments and tests made by various 
people in various lights, particularly 
electric light.” Such investigation indi- 
cates a recognition of the fuller analysis 
to which type, if it is to serve with maxi- 
mum efficiency and value, must be sub- 
jected. It also indicates a lack of any com- 
monly accepted source of authority. 
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Significant, too, is the work done by 
prominent type and design authorities in 
the revision of formats. T. M. Cleland’s 
revamping of Engineering News-Record 
is generally agreed to have been an excel- 
lent job, greatly increasing eye-appeal, 
and incorporating many important typo- 
graphic changes which perhaps will not 
be noticed by the average reader. Not a 
few of the publications listed in the sur- 
vey, in fact, are eminently readable, and, 
judged by all available typographic 
standards of excellence, they leave little 
room for improvement. Undoubtedly a 
great deal more typographic experimen- 
tation lies behind them than is indicated 
by this survey. 

The fact remains, however, that there 
has not yet been devised a means of pro- 
viding conclusive proof of the superiority 
of one type face over another—and that 
is what the inquisitive spirit of man must 
have before he is satisfied. He wants to 
know how to squeeze the utmost optical 
“juice,” so to speak, from his printed 
matter; and, considering the scientific 
age in which he now lives, it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that his curiosity will 
be satisfied. Research of which we are not 
aware perhaps has been, and is being, 
carried on along these lines—by type de- 
signers, type founders, editors, and labo- 
ratory-minded probers. The results of 
such research are yet to be made available 
in definite, usable form. 

In the meantime, our correspondents 
and others interested in the matter, lack- 
ing more specific guidance, might well 








make a careful study of some of the lead- 
ing publications, where typography, if 
not based on scientific laws, is at least in 
line with the highest typographic abilities 
of the times. There are types which, a 
majority of experts claim, are as utili- 
tarian as they are beautiful. By using 
them in accordance with the best typo- 
graphic practice, printers and editors 
will have little cause to complain of lack 
of legibility. 

With maximum legibility, perhaps, 
will come maximum monotony. Mean- 
while, typography undoubtedly remains 
more of an art than a science. 


x * 

Best Commercial Printing 

As a broad picture of the best commer- 
cial printing of the year, the annual exhi- 
bition sponsored by the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts is a show not to be 
missed. Specimens chosen for the 1937 
showing seemed to be unusually stimulat- 
ing—varied in treatment, and on a high 
commercial plane. As in previous years, 
selections were made entirely on a basis 
of excellence in craftsmanship, good 
taste, and suitability to purpose, without 
regard to process used or merit of copy. 

The exhibition opened last month at 
the Lakeside Press Galleries in Chicago, 
and will be displayed later in New York 
and other cities. Out of a total of more 
than 3,100 pieces submitted, 227 (repre- 
senting eighty-one exhibitors) were 
finally selected by the jury, which con- 
sisted of John Averill, Oswald Cooper, 








R. Hunter Middleton, Bert Ray, and 
Arthur Sullivan, all of Chicago. Certif- 
icates of merit, as usual, were awarded to 
individuals whose work got under the 
judicial wire. 

To H. Lodge Robertson, of Chicago, 
was assigned the task of publicizing the 
event, gathering specimens, and in gen- 
eral supervising the display. Mr. Robert- 
son is to be credited with having brought 
off an unusually successful showing. 

According to the exhibition rules, the 
term “printing” was understood to in- 
clude any and all commercial reproduc- 
tion processes, such as _ letterpress, 
lithography, offset, rotagravure, photo- 
gelatin, and the like. Consequently, a 
wide and interesting variety of techniques 
are to be seen in the current display. 

As in previous A. I. G. A. shows, entries 
were grouped and judged under five clas- 
sifications: (1) booklets, books (for ad- 
vertising), catalogs, house-organs; (2) 
folders and broadsides; (3) stationery 
and forms; (4) display and novelty 
pieces; (5) publication advertisements. 

Each year, many printers who see the 
exhibition regret that they neglected to 
submit specimens. Work may be submit- 
ted by printers, designers, advertising 
agencies, or clients for whom it was exe- 
cuted, but it must have been produced in 
the United States or Canada since Septem- 
ber of the year preceding the exhibition. 

The show is a liberal education in 
graphic arts production; and to entrants 
who make the grade is attached consid- 
erable honor and distinction. 

















HEADINGS 





PUBLICATION 


TEXT TYPE 





HOW LONG USED 





REASON FOR TEXT CHOICE 




















heads; occasional 
lettering 


Outdoor Life Futura, heads and sub- 
hand ously: Old Style) 


Ideal, 9 pt. One year. 


(Previ- Rounder characters are more readable; 
shorter ascenders also help 











Physical Culture 


Futura; subheads, Vogue 
Bold; occasional hand 
lettering 


Century, 9 pt. solid; 8 
pt. solid in runover 


About five —_years. 
(Previously: Scotch) 


More condensed, though still very 
legible 





Pictorial Review 


Hand lettered; subheads, 
Bodoni Bold 


Textype, 9 pt. solid 


Since January, 1935. 
(Previously: 31E, 9 
pt.) 


Selected by a former art director and 
no reason seen for changing 








Popular Mechanics Magazine 


Goudy; some hand let- 
tered 


Textype, 9 on 10 


Year and a half. (Pre- 
viously: Caslon O.S.) 


More readable—better electrotyping 
face 





Printers’ Ink 


Ultra Bodoni; subheads, 
Bodoni Bold 


Baskerville, 9 and 8, 1 
pt. leaded 


Two months. (Previ- 
ously: Old Style) 


Because it is easy to read, has the right 
weight for the page size. Gives adequate 
word count. Selected from six different 
faces considered in an experiment for 
readability, proportion, and weight 








Review of Reviews 


Bodoni, heads and sub- 
heads 


Old Style No. 7, 9 on 
10 


March, 1937. (Previ- 
ously: Ideal News) 


Because it was better suited to the pub- 
lication; clearer and lighter 





| The Saturday Evening Post 


Post Headletter (pri- 
vately owned) ; subheads, 
Post Old Style Italic 


Monotype Post Text No. 
5A, 9 pt.; 1 pt. leaded 
for front pages; % pt. 
for back pages 


Seven years. (Previ- 
ously: Monotype 8 
pt. No. 20A) 


Larger face desired for easier read- 
ability 








Science News Letter 


Kabel Bold and Metro; 
subheads, Cloister Bold 


Garamond, 10 pt., solid 


Several years. (Pre- 
viously: Caslon) 


Easily read and saves space. Takes a 
larger number of words on a page with- 
out appearance of crowding 








Scholastic 


oe 


Excelsior, 9 and 8, 1 





Bodoni Bold; 
Bodoni Bold Italie; a 
few hand lettered 


pt. leaded 


Since 1937. (Previ- 
ously: Textype, 
Scotch, and Bodoni) 


Readability, conveni » availability at 


printer’s 








Scribner's Magazine 


Bulmer, heads and sub- 
heads 


Baskerville, 11 on 12, 
two-column page; 10 on 
11, three-column page 


Since October, 1936. 
(Previously : Granjon, 
10 and 11) 


New Format designed by T. M. Cleland 





Town and Country 


News Gothic, Bernhard 
Gothic, Kabel, Bodoni, 
and others; some hand 
lettered 


Granjon, 11 pt. solid, 
body of book; 9 pt. 
solid back of book 


A year or more. (Pre- 
viously: Ronaldson 9 
on 10, and 7 on 9) 


For cl dability, and y 


of space in comparison with other 
samples made up in page form 








Vogue 


Mostly hand lettering; 
subheads, Corvinus, Bo- 
doni, Futura 


Bodoni Book, occasion- 
ally Bodoni Regular, 9 to 
14 pt., 2 to 4 pt. leaded 


For several years 











Woman’s Home Companion 





Companion; subheads, 
Companion Italic 





Garamont, 10 pt. solid 





Since 1924. (Pre- 
viously: Garamont, 9 
pt., and before that 


Century Expanded) 





Readability and color 
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NTIL RECENT DATE the silk-screen 
| process was thought by most 
printers to be, primarily, a 
method for applying paint. Or perhaps 
they considered it a sign-artist’s craft, if 
indeed they thought of it at all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such a conception was not far 
wrong, as it is only within the past few 
years that the silk-screen process has 
progressed from a comparatively crude 
method of paint application to an im- 
portant and highly developed color- 
printing process. 

True, this method of printing still uses 
paint, and, moreover, it continues to be 
useful to the sign artist. But it is also true 
that this method of reproduction has been 
developed far beyond that point. The silk- 
screen process today is very definitely es- 
tablished as an advertising art and an 
industry in its own right. Moreover, it is 
predicted that this method of printing 
will continue to progress to the point 
where it will no longer be thought of 
solely as a screen process but, instead, as 
an inseparable part of the graphic arts. 

Up-to-date printers and lithographers 
throughout the country, having foreseen 
this trend, have already established screen- 
process departments in their plants, while 
others are now making plans to that ef- 
fect or, at least, are investigating the pos- 
sibilities. In fact, it is highly probable 
that the day is not far off when every 
plant owner engaged in color printing 
either will have such a department or be 
forced to compete with plants having 
screening facilities. Consequently, it is 
not only important that such concerns 
investigate their markets, but also that 
they become familiar with the silk-screen 
method of production in order that its 
practical application may be understood. 

The silk-screen process never could 
have attained its present importance had 
there not been a natural market for ad- 
vertising material produced by this 
method. Until the advent of screen print- 
ing, the limited advertising budgets of 
small advertisers excluded, to a great 
extent, their use of attractive displays. 
Now a greater percentage of small adver- 
tisers and local companies can have ad- 
vertising displays that are equal in ef- 
fectiveness to those used by national con- 
cerns. However, screen printing is not 
limited to use only by local or small ad- 


vertisers. National advertisers making lo- 
calized campaigns, or perhaps advertis- 
ing to a special group of consumers, are 
logical users of screen printing. It is only 
on quantities of 4,000 to 5,000 impres- 
sions or more that screen printing ceases 
to be an economical method of reproduc- 
tion today. 

The process is employed by manufac- 
turers of furniture, lamp shades, toys, 
tires, tire covers, awnings, picture frames, 
neckwear, yard goods, novelties, scarves, 
transfers, decalcomanias, hats, radios, 
clothing, toilet goods, hosiery, shoes, cas- 
kets, and all types of packages and con- 
tainers for modern use. 

Silk-screen processing is also used in 
producing a variety of effects with 
bronzes, ceramics, flocks, tinsels, and 
beadings. By proper manipulation it may 
be handled on concave or convex surfaces 
such as milk bottles. Until the advent of 
the silk-screen process, the only means of 
producing multiple copy were lithogra- 
phy, photoengraving, or printing. The 
cost of preparing silk screens is far less 
than making engravers’ cuts or plates, 
and the silk-screen process results in a 
direct saving on short runs of two to three 
thousand sheets. 

The equipment necessary for silk- 
screen processing is very simple and de- 
pends upon the type and volume of busi- 
ness anticipated. Essential items in every 
process shop are a frame, screen, squee- 
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Typical silk-screen frame and (below) rubber 
squeegee. The squeegee is drawn across the 
screen, and forces the paint through the design 
or open mesh. Edge of squeegee must be sharp 





By BERT ZAHN 


SILK-SCREEN PRINTING METHODS 


Some printers now operating screen-process departments. Cost of preparing screens is very little, and great econ- 


omies are effected on short runs of two or three thousand. Methods for producing this type of work are outlined 


gee, process paints, process table, and 
drying racks. Descriptions of these essen- 
tial items follow: 

For the frame, the use of 114- by 2-inch 
white pine wood is recommended, with 
dove-tailed joints, and wood pinions to 
insure strength. Make your frame at least 
six to eight inches longer and approxi- 
mately four inches wider than the copy 
to be produced. The extra length allows 
for the necessary paint well in the frame. 
A standard-size frame for universal use 
is recommended. A one-half inch bevel 
on the silk side prevents the tack heads 
from catching or scratching the work you 
are processing. 

The type of material used for screens 
depends on the work to be done. For fine 
detail or pictorial work—halftones and 
the like—use only 16 XX silk, 157 mesh. 
For ordinary work use organdy or the 
standard grades of silk bolting cloth. The 
terms 10 XX, 12 XX, 16 XX, et cetera, 
refer to the fineness of the weave; the 
smaller the number the coarser the mesh. 
The mesh, of course, is the number of 
threads to the inch. Wire fabrics are some- 
times used. A phospher bronze wire of 
200, 300, and 400 mesh is sometimes 
needed for the making of halftones or 
securing minute details. Copper electro- 
plating can be used when copper-wire 
screens are employed. 

The silk or other type of screen ma- 
terial is stretched evenly and tightly 
across the frame and tacked on. The silk 
must be tight to secure good results. 

The squeegee is either hard or soft rub- 
ber, usually two inches wide and 3¢ inch 
thick, and mounted in a wooden handle. 
The length of the squeegee will vary de- 
pending on the size of screen you are us- 
ing. The rubber squeegee is drawn across 
the screen, forcing the paint through the 
design or open mesh in the screen. The 
edge of the rubber squeegee that comes 
in contact with the silk screen must be 
straight, sharp, and at right angles to the 
face. The edge, when worn, can be sharp- 
ened by drawing it across a piece of gar- 
net cloth or sandpaper with a stroke 
parallel to the length of the squeegee. 

Any good, strong, smooth table, ap- 
proximately 36 to 40 inches high, is suit- 
able as a unit on which to do your silk- 
screen processing. After your stencil or 
design is completed on the screen, hinge 
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the frame to the table. Guides are set for 
proper registration of the design on the 
material to be processed. 

A drying rack is an excellent means of 
conserving space which is usually limited 
in process shops. A simple rack, approxi- 
mately 3 by 9 by 6 feet, will hold 400 
showcards or posters 22 by 28 inches. 

Generally, the type of screen plate used 
and the method employed in preparing 
it depend chiefly upon the quantity to be 
printed, the type of work being done, and 
the price received for the job. The four 
most popular methods of preparing silk 
screens are the blockout, lettering-on, 
knife-cut stencil, and photographic. The 
advertiser or artist, when confronted with 
the original copy to be reproduced, must 
choose the best of these four methods to 
suit the particular requirements of the 
job in hand. 

The blockout is one of the oldest-known 
methods of preparing silk screens. The 
design or lettering to be reproduced is 
sketched or drawn on the silk, and the 
remainder of the screen is filled by paint- 
ing with some type of filler or blockout 
material. This filler must not be affected 
by the type of silk-screen color to be used, 
and is usually of a lacquer base. When 
applying this filling material it is best to 
do it by taking a full stroke with the brush 
and not returning the brush over the wet 
material, as pin holes are sure to result. 
It is possible to attain successful results 
with the blockout method by using 12 XX 
silk. However, to insure good results, use 
14 XX or 16 XX. 

The lettering-on method is performed 
by filling in the lettering or design on the 
inside of the screen with liquid Tusche, 
a material which in its liquid form is 
water soluble, but when dry is soluble in 
turpentine or benzine. The lettering or 
design is painted on the silk just the same 
as an artist paints a showcard, or it may 
be traced over the original copy by plac- 
ing the screen on the copy. The entire 
screen is then covered with Le Page’s 
glue; reduce the glue 100 per cent with 
water and add one-quarter teaspoonful 
of glycerin to each pint of glue solution 
poured into the screen, which is held 
nearly vertical. The glue is then applied 
by squeegeeing with a piece of cardboard. 
When this is dry a second coat is applied. 
When thoroughly dry, the screen is 
soaked with turpentine on both sides, and 
the design is rubbed lightly with a rag 
soaked with turpentine. This should 
loosen the Tusche, which will carry away 
the glue with it. Any particles sticking in 
the screen may be removed with a fine 
toothbrush. After drying, the screen is 
ready for use. 

When blockout lacquer is used the de- 
sign may be filled with water color so 
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that water may be used for washing out 
the design. This combination is preferred 
by many because of the speed with which 
lacquer dries. Asphaltum is also some- 
times used, and is applied in the same 
manner as the Tusche. 

There are various ways of making a 
knife-cut stencil. The most popular, effi- 
cient, and modern method employs the 
use of Profilm, which is a patented lam- 
inated sheet made up of a transparent 
paper backing on which is built up a 
celluloid-like film, with a layer of non- 
drying adhesive between the two. There 
are two kinds of Profilm, known as the 
“Tron On” and “Solvent.” Profilm is so 
transparent that when thumb-tacked or 
adhesive-taped down over the design 
which is to be reproduced, the colors and 
outlines of the design will be perfectly 
visible through the Profilm sheet. Profilm 
is much more easily handled than paper- 
cut stencils, and can be cut with greater 
detail. Furthermore it will yield a greatly 
superior reproduction having sharply 
defined edges. 

Cut a sheet of Profilm a little larger 
than your copy, and about an inch or two 
smaller than the inside measurement of 
your frame, and place it over the design 
with the film side up, securing it with 
thumb-tacks or tape. Those portions of 
the film that will represent the open de- 
sign in the screen are cut away with a 
lithographic, flat-edged stencil knife, or 
any similar tool that can be satisfactorily 
handled by the stencil cutter, and the 

















pieces removed from the backing sheet 
by peeling. Do not cut through the back- 
ing sheet because this must remain intact 
to act as a continuous support for those 
parts of the film that are not removed. 
Care should be taken not to cut past the 
design, because every knife cut will show 
in the finished screen unless filled in with 
lacquer where cut. 

When using more than one color, a 
separate film must be cut from the master 
copy for each color, and it is very im- 
portant in this case to make sure that each 
film is cut to the exact line so as to have 
proper registration on the finished copy. 

Place the cut Profilm design, film side 
up, on thick cardboard of smaller dimen- 
sions than your frame, and then place 
the under side of the silk screen over it 
so as to secure perfect contact between 
the silk and the Profilm stencil. Take a 
medium hot electric iron and touch the 
top of the silk screen in five or six spots 
with the pointed edge of the iron. The 
heat of the electric iron will attach the 
Profilm to the silk and permit you to see 
that you get perfect placement of the 
design. Cut one or two pieces of ordinary 
light-weight wrapping paper to a size that 
will fit over your screen. Then with the 
electric iron fairly hot, iron on top of the 
paper. This will imbed all of the Profilm 
in the silk screen, and the paper will pre- 
vent burning or scorching of the Profilm 
and the silk. 

Allow the screen to cool a few minutes, 
then turn it over and very carefully and 
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Popular method of making knife-cut stencil involves the use of Profilm. (1) Transparent Profilm, 
film side up, is cut away over the design. (2) Contact between stencil and screen is established. 
(3) Wrapping paper placed over screen before applying iron. (4) Backing paper is carefully peeled 
off from the screen. “Solvent” Profilm uses special solvent applied with cloth instead of with iron 
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slowly peel off the backing paper. Should 
some of the film remain fixed to the back- 
ing paper, repeat the ironing operation. 
Then iron again to insure perfect adhe- 
sion of the Profilm with all its detail to 
the silk screen. Open spaces around the 
screen between the stencil and the frame 
may be blocked out or closed by using 
adhesive paper tape. This is done inside 
the screen. Seal edges of tape to frame 
with shellac or lacquer. The screen is 
then ready for use. 

The foregoing instructions are for 
“Iron On” Profilm. The operations for 
“Solvent” Profilm are the same, except, 
instead of using a hot iron, you use a 
regular prepared Profilm solvent and 
apply with a cloth to attach the Profilm 
to the silk screen. 

To remove the Profilm from the silk, 
place a heavy woolen cloth inside the 
frame and saturate the cloth with acetone, 
or a very strong lacquer thinner. Let this 
soak for about ten to fifteen minutes, then 
add more of the acetone or thinner to the 
cloth, rubbing it over the silk until all 
the film is removed. All the film must be 
removed if the silk is to be used again. 
Remove shellac in same manner, using 
alcohol. When clean, the silk screen is 
ready to be used again. 

There is also now available a product 
known as Nu-Film which is very similar 
in appearance and action to Profilm. It 
is made in only one grade, the solvent 
type. Nu-film is handled in the same man- 
ner as Profilm, and is attached to the silk 
screen with Nu-Film solvents. 

(A second article by Mr. Zahn will deal 
with other methods of making knife-cut 
stencils, as well as with the photographic 
method.—THeE EpITor. ) 


x 
Sets Music in Type 


Having led a church choir for nearly 
thirty years, John D. Ford, a machine 
operator on the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News, knows considerable about music. 
He knows about it both harmonically and 
structurally, so to speak, for, according 
to Editor & Publisher, Mr. Ford enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the only 
person in Utah who can set music type. 
Born in England in 1876, he went to Salt 
Lake City at the age of eleven with his 
parents. At fifteen he entered the mechan- 
ical department of the old Salt Lake City 
Herald; four years later he went to work 
for the News and has been there ever 
since. Some time ago he was assigned to 
the paper’s job-printing department to 
take care of the composition in the music 
section. Mr. Ford is an all-around printer, 
but setting music in type now takes up all 
his business time. 
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Illustration courtesy the Pacific Electric Railway 


Excerpts from old files of The Inland Printer 


@® A new and revolutionary method is 
promised in newspaper presswork. This new 
system is based on the lithographic process, 
using, however, a zinc plate instead of stone. 
The impression from the types is taken with 
lithographic transfer ink and transferred to 
the zinc plate, and from this the printing is 
done direct. It is claimed that the plates 
treated in this way will print several thou- 
sand impressions.—October, 1883. 


@ The printer must read up in his trade 
in order to be proficient. Who would employ 
a physician, or a lawyer, who did not keep 
read up in his profession? This is an age of 
progression, and the progression is due to the 
circulation of printed facts and opinions, de- 
scriptions of new devices and improved meth- 
ods, and the man who does not read cannot 
be as proficient as the one that does; con- 
sequently, the former is not worth the wages 
of the latter—March, 1884. 


3 The Boston news seen in THE INLAND 
PrinTER of late has been confined to a single 
item reading “business dull; printers stay,” 
et cetera, which must be very encouraging 
news for some eastern printer sojourning in 
the far West, and who desires to return to his 
old haunts, but is kept back by the above 
notice. At the same time it is a fact, that 
business has been very dull the entire winter 
with all printers, except those securing the 
state printing —May, 1885. 


9 Type-writers have been of particular 
benefit to professional men, such as clergy- 
men, lawyers, editors, and litterateurs, who 
usually are the most persistent pen-users; 
but in facilitating commercial correspond- 
ence they find their greatest usefulness, and 
thence arises the demand now not able to 
be met fast enough. .. . Will the time come 


when each printing-office has a type-writing 
machine, and executes jobs on it as well as 
on any other printing apparatus now avail- 


able?—July, 1886. 


98 The Inland Printer Company has estab- 
lished a permanent branch office in the East, 
at 50 Tribune Building, New York City, in 
charge of Mr. Chas. W. Cox, and we cordially 
invite all customers and friends not to pass 
New York without giving him a call. He will 
be glad to see you.—April, 1886. 


@ We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Theodore De Vinne, of New York City, for 
the use of a number of cuts illustrative of 
the art of typefounding, appearing in this 
issue, and which will appear in subsequent 
numbers.—October, 1885. 


@S~ A stranger in a printing office asked the 
youngest apprentice what his rule of punc- 
tuation was. “I set up as long as I can hold 
my breath, and then I put in a comma; when 
I yawn I insert a semicolon; and when I 
want a chew of tobacco I make a paragraph.” 
Such is youth.—January, 1893. 


98 False motions are not only unpleasant 
to the makers, but ridiculous to the look- 
ers-on. Many who have grown old in the 
service never manage to secure a type with- 
out making two or three abortive attempts. 
By some metallic hocus-pocus, the particular 
letter they are diving after with their fingers, 
always appears to manage to get out of the 
way, and is only secured after a desperate 
effort. . . . The hand of the faithful com- 
positor travels over an almost incredible 
amount of space during the hours of labor, 
and every false motion is unnecessarily tire- 
some, and should be avoided by every possi- 
ble means.—-February, 1887. 











THE PROOFREADERS OF TOMORROW 


By Edward N. Teall 


IRECTLY IN LINE with my own think- 
D ing, a correspondent deplores the 
condition of present-day proofreading. 
His view of the situation and his idea of 
the outlook for the future are much more 
gloomy than mine; but it is true we need 
to be looking ahead and preparing for 
times to come. My friend says, “It does 
seem that proofreading is a lost art, or 
at least an ignored art.” 

I honestly think proofreading today, 
taken as a whole, is less high-grade than 
that of the 1890s. Still, 1 admit it is quite 
possible | am to some extent glorifying 
the past and doing an injustice to the 
present. It would be most interesting and 
helpful if we could hear from some of the 
younger readers who think they are up 
to the loftiest mark of merit and every 
bit as good as their daddies ever were. I 
wonder if they think the old-timers had 
easier going of it? The youngsters seem 
strangely shy of the sound of their own 
voices when it really is time for them to 
speak up: I have little hope of any help- 
ful response. But what a lift it would give 
the proofroom world if we could be 
blessed with some freely outspoken ideas 
from the youngsters! Why don’t they let 
us have some of their views? 


My friend who writes about the “de- 
cay” of proofreading says he knows some 
excellent proofreaders, and some whom 
he would not trust with any manuscript 
of importance. Well— twas ever thus! 
And no doubt it always will be so. Some 
misfits will be found in any trade or busi- 
ness. They have them on college facul- 
ties, too; and in the directorates of big 
concerns. You find them in the pulpit, 
and in the prize-ring. So that line of rea- 
soning doesn’t carry us far toward any 
worthwhile goal. It isn’t constructive. 

Moving from the general to the par- 
ticular, the writer of the letter quotes 
from an editorial “in a large, proud news- 
paper.” Here is the quoted paragraph: 


The explosion is admitted to have been caused 
by illegal tapping of a natural gas supply, also 
to avoid the payment of legitimate charges to 
another company. For such economy, the lives 
of one-third the juvenile population of a wide 
area was sacrificed. 


A proofreader worth his salt, says our 
friend, would have marked “done” in 
place of “also,” and would have changed 
“was” to “were.” But perhaps the proof- 
reader had orders to follow copy, and 
had not the power to make any verbal 
changes, no matter how bad the copy. 


That is perfectly possible. It leaves you 
wondering whether the editorial writer 
actually did make those errors; and, if 
so, how he ever qualified for an editorial- 
writing job. You see, it is not only in the 
proofroom that there is need for reform. 
It is even possible the proofreader queried 
these words, and that in the rush of edi- 
tion time the queries were overlooked. In 
any event, what is clear is that someone 
was careless, and nobody cared enough 
about it to clean up the job. It seems to 
me the true significance of this quotation 
is found in its reflection on an all-round 
slackness. Just how far we may properly 
go in taking it as representative and char- 
acteristic of the times is open to debate. 

The correspondent notes: “I am aware, 
of course, that proofreaders of ability 
(these are rarely the youngsters) are in 
some shops greatly restricted.” Obvi- 
ously, he just doesn’t have much use for 
the younger readers of today. How much 
his observation is worth I cannot say, for 
I do not know how wide his experience 
has been. And of course as himself an old- 
timer, he might be suspected of innocent 
but none the less real prejudice. 

In sharp words, he says: “I think the 
country is cursed with small-fry printers 
who have some skill with types and 
presses but whose English education is 
not beyond that of an eighth-grader in 
public school.” I turn that over to you, 


Winning entries in recent Craftsmen’s letterhead contest: first prize (left), Albert A. Woermann, of Queens Village, Long Island; second prize (center), 
G. Gehman Taylor, of Cambridge, Massachusetts; third (right), J. F. Tucker, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, who also won first honorable mention 
(lower letterhead). Over 140 entries, arranged by Craftsman Frank McCaffrey, of Seattle, Washington, were displayed at Crajtsmen’s recent convention 
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ladies and gentlemen of the proofroom 
audience, without comment. As I used 
sometimes to say when | was writing 
newspaper editorials, “Write your own.” 

Finally, let me quote just one more 
sentence from this rather stimulating let- 
ter: “The masses are being miseducated.” 

More than once, in Proofroom, I have 
ventured the same remark. It is not a 
pleasant remark to make. The education 
of the masses is in the hands of a host of 
teachers of whom, I sincerely believe, the 
vast majority are devoted to their work, 
bring to it high ideals, and earnestly de- 
sire to make good and serve the public 
not only faithfully but effectively. 

But it does seem to me modern teach- 
ing is weakened by the move away from 
old-fashioned ideas of mental discipline. 
Is present-day teaching, in the public 
schools, as thorough as the teaching of 
earlier days? Does it give enough drill 
in what football coaches call “the funda- 
mentals”? I wonder. 

I hasten to direct attention to a factor 
which I think may be of vital, perhaps 
decisive, importance in the situation: 
some tangible reasons why ability to read 
right may very well be declining. Is it 
not possible that the movies and the radio 
are cutting down the public’s total of 
reading? Is that logical? 

The output of newspapers, magazines, 
and books does not seem to support such 


an argument. Still, it is impossible to 
dodge the feeling that there are many peo- 
ple nowadays who simply do not read 
as much as their parents did. 

Without being able to cite facts and 
figures to support the assertion, I still 
do feel strongly inclined to assert that 
there is an actual decline in ability to 
read intelligently, critically; I mean, in 
respect to the English of what is read, not 
its substance. 

Personally, I think any good prepara- 
tion for proofreading as a lifework would 
have to include spelling by syllables, 
careful study of punctuation, an under- 
standing of capitalization and compound. 
ing, and, above all, thorough drill in 
grammatical analysis. The diagramming 
that used to be done in grammar schools 
was a great help toward acquisition of 
an understanding of grammatical con- 
struction. Do the boys and girls do that 
in schools nowadays? 

How I wish I had time to make inquiry 
at some of the best proofrooms as to their 
observation of the youngsters now eager 
to enter the work! Only the other day I 
was talking to the head of one large and 
finely organized room, and was told it is 
distinctly difficult to find “material” 
worth developing. 

In this way the proofroom shares with 
other lines of work the possession of a 
problem left by the war and made in- 





creasingly difficult by post-war condi- 
tions: the problem of where to find re- 
placement material, young workers ready 
to carry on where the old-timers leave off. 

To give constructive value to this arti- 
cle, I shall bring it to a close with the 
remark that the unions and the employers 
must now, if proofreading is to be kept 
true to its ancient traditions, remove all 
obstacles that can be removed, and make 
it possible for anyone fit for the work— 
both in education and in understanding 
of shop requirements—to step in and 
serve to the fullest extent. 


x * 
It’s Too Much Bother! 


Giving the customer a constructive 
idea, over .and above the routine service 
expected, usually pays dividends. Walter 
F. Melton, of the Melton Printing and 
Advertising Service, Chicago, reports an- 
other instance of it. A client of Mr. Mel- 
ton’s requested a repeat order on a letter- 
head job. Mr. Melton pulled a proof of 
the standing form, and then proceeded to 
make an entirely new layout and set up 
the letterhead in a smart new type. He 
submitted proofs of both set-ups, without 
comment. The customer’s comment was 
that he liked the new letterhead so much 
he wanted 3,000 instead of the original 
1,000 specified. It could be done every 
day, gentlemen! But is it? 


Letterhead winning second honorable mention is shown at left; James G. Clarke, Boston; third honorable mention (center), John Z. Kowalskey, 
St. Louis, Missouri; fourth honorable mention (right), Glenn M. Pagett, Indianapolis, Indiana; fifth honorable mention (lower letterhead), Ben 
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Wiley, Springfield, Illinois. Judges reported that most of the entries were of such unusually high merit it was difficult to choose and reject from the list 
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HEN THE lithographic artist has 
W completed his work on the plate 
with lithographic crayon or ink, 
called “Tusche,” or when a transfer has 
been “run down” on a hand press, the 
etching or finishing process comes into 
play. This is a purely chemical procedure 
and should be controlled by men who 
have had at least a high-school course in 
chemistry. However, before going into 
the details of this process, which includes 
the highly publicized deep-etch methods, 
let me in this instalment describe the vari- 
ous types of transfers. 

There are three general classifications: 
First, the old reliable hand-transfer 
method, which was reliable only because 
there were so many skilled men available. 
Without this skill, hand transfers are far 
from reliable. Second, the use of sen- 
sitized albumin in the vacuum frame; 
and third, what is essentially a mechani- 
zation of the vacuum-frame method, the 
photocomposing machine. Also to be 
noted is a new mechanical imposing ma- 
chine which has some special advantages. 

The ability to use a lithographic roller 
will always be useful, and certainly essen- 
tial in the making of hand transfers. This 
is no different from the ability to set type 
by hand in the face of the many typeset- 
ting machines now in use. A lithographic 
roller is like a rolling-pin covered with a 
thick piece of leather, the nap of which is 
raised so that lithographic transfer ink 
adheres to it. It might be appropriate to 
mention here that the difference between 
letterpress inks and offset inks is that the 
latter must be greasy, and under this clas- 
sification transfer inks are greasier still. 

The principle of the hand-transferring 
process, which is still very important, and 
doubly so when I refer later to the new 
type of multiple transferring machine, 
can be quickly grasped from the follow- 
ing example: Let us assume we have a 
prepared metal plate with a reticulated 
surface. This reticulation, or “graining,” 
is obtained by fastening the plate into a 
box (Figure 2) and completely covering 
it with wood, glass, or steel marbles about 
three quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
then alternately adding sand and water, 
while the box is rocked in a rotary mo- 
tion. In a few minutes the plate becomes 
gray in color as its surface becomes 
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this instalment the first two processes are described by the author. Albumin process most commonly used today 


rasped by the sand, and it will then hold 
water in the hollows, just as a rut in a 
dirt road after a rainstorm. 

When the plate has been washed off 
and dried, a greasy crayon mark can be 
drawn on the slightly roughened metal. 
(Marks could also be made with a pen 
and greasy ink.) Assume we have drawn 
a thick, heavy letter “H” with the crayon. 
If a wet sponge is now passed over this 








Figure 1. Whirler in which plate is dried and 
then treated with solution of light-sensitive al- 
bumin. Operation must be done in dim light 


plate the letter “H,” being greasy, will 
repel the moisture, while the balance of 
the plate, being full of ruts, will hold that 
moisture. If then, while still moist, a lith- 
ographic roller is rolled over the plate, 
the greasy letter “H,” which is dry be- 
cause it has just shed moisture, will take 
on the new charge of ink, while the rest 
of the plate, which is moist, will reject 
that greasy ink. If at this point a piece of 
paper is laid down and pressure applied, 
we have a lithographic print of the letter 
“H” alone. Artists’ originals such as the 
well known Currier & Ives prints were all 
made in this manner, and many posters 
are still done in this manner today. This 
is the most direct translation of an artist’s 
conception to paper in the graphic arts. 
It offers a field of artistic expression that 
neither Brangwyn nor Pennel has ex- 
hausted, and it has hardly been touched 
in the field of color. 


By HANS H. GUGLER 


TYPES OF TRANSFERS IN OFFSET 


(1) Hand-transfer methods; (2) use of sensitized albumin in vacuum frame; (3) photocomposing machine. In 








We can appreciate, at any rate, that 
whether one calls it offset, planograph, or 
lithograph, the entire process depends on 
the mutual repulsion of water and grease. 
The rhythm of the operation goes some- 
thing like this: “Water, ink, print”—‘“wa- 
ter, ink, print”’—“water, ink, print”—as 
long as the edition lasts. 

Lithographic stones, of course, have 
been almost entirely superseded by retic- 
ulated metal plates because of their 
lighter weight, ease of handling and stor- 
age, and because metal can be bent 
around a rotary-press cylinder and gain 
speed as against a reciprocating motion. 
Stones were porous and moisture was re- 
tained in these pores instead of in the hol- 
lows as on an impervious grained metal 
plate. This brings up an important con- 
sideration in the graining operation, 
where the effective area of the surface ex- 
posed has been immensely increased by 
the slopes of the hills and valleys of the 
grain and thus approaches the effect of a 
porous stone. 

A fine grain may have as much as one 
hundred times the effective surface ex- 
posed as a coarse one, and thus present 
one hundred times the desensitizing sur- 
face for the gum colloid to adhere to. 
Consequently the total amount of water 
may be more, but it is much more evenly 
distributed, does not tend to emulsify 
with the ink, and so furnishes a much 
denser ink impression. If I told you the 
results of some of the tests that have been 
made to determine the total amount of 
ink required by coarse grains as opposed 
to fine grains, with identical printed 
density, the savings would sound so un- 
believable that the mere statement of real 
economy in fine-grain plates should be 
sufficient. Further proof lies in another 
direction: with the immensely increased 
grained surface albumin will stick so 
hard after printing that nothing short of 
abrasion will remove it, or some solvent 
which will remove a part of the metal it- 
self must be used to carry the hardened 
adsorbent albumin away. 

But to continue with the example of the 
letter “H” through a typical hand-trans- 
fer process. Let us assume we wish to 
print a sheet of twenty or thirty “H’s” at 
once: Instead of taking the impression on 
ordinary paper, we utilize transfer paper, 
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which is merely a loosely constructed, 
highly absorbent sheet, like Chinese fire- 
cracker paper. This is coated by means of 
a sponge with a solution of starch, wheat 
flour, gelatin, and glycerin, and then is 
dried. With this paper the correct number 
of impressions are made to satisfy the 
layout, one at a time, on the coated sur- 
face, in the regular way—“‘Water, ink, 
print”—“water, ink, print”’—until you 
have “pulled” the correct number. The 
uniformity of these impressions is en- 
tirely controlled by skill in the use of 
the hand roller. 

These impressions are now “tacked” 
down on the layout sheet, ink side up, in 
the correct position, by a sharp stab with 
a heavy, dull-pointed spike, which 
wedges them into the sheet. 

A grained metal press-plate is now 
cleaned with a 5 per cent acetic-acid solu- 
tion, washed off, and dried. Onto this, 
face down, the layout is laid, followed by 
a few sheets of plain paper, and a smooth 
metal plate which has been freely greased 
to make it slippery. Under pressure this is 
run through a lithographic hand press, 
then the covers are removed and it will be 
found that the transfer impressions have 
all stuck to the metal plate—which is ex- 
plained, of course, by the fact that the 
transfer ink had just enough “tack” in it 
to do this. These impressions are now 
moistened on the back, the covers re-ap- 
plied, run through the press once more, 
and in this way the moisture is driven 
through the back of the transfer paper 
down into the starch coating. When the 
covers have again been removed the plate 
is simply flooded with water which dis- 
solves the starch, and the paper floats off, 
leaving only the ink adhering to the plate. 


oo 


Figure 2. Plate-graining machine. Plate is fastened in box and covered with wood, glass, or steel 
marbles; sand and water is alternately added, ajter which the box is rocked with rotary motion 


The preparation ot the plate tor press- 
room use from this point onward is prac- 
tically identical in all methods. The pur- 
pose is to desensitize the bare portions 
of the metal against grease reception. 
Through many years of observation and 
association with other processes using an 
etch to eat away the metal and gain a 
degree of relief, I have used since about 
1926 a weak ferric-chloride solution, fol- 
lowed with washing and desensitizing 
with phosphoric acid. While chromic 
acid is more effective, the danger of its 
use being poisonous to some people 
makes the use of phosphoric acid much 
more satisfactory. A fairly good formula 
is nine parts gum arabic solution, one 
part 20 per cent phosphoric acid, and wa- 
ter enough to make the thickness of gly- 
cerin. This will serve for both zinc and 
aluminum plates. Cover the plate with 
this solution for half a minute, wash off, 
gum, and the plate is ready for the press. 

The underlying theory of the etching 
operation is this: Either from the oxygen 
in the air when dry, or from the one mol- 
ecule of oxygen in the water, the surface 
of the pure metal is turned into a grease- 
receptive oxide, and as fast as this takes 
place the acid in the fountain eats off that 
oxide and replaces it with the protective 
gum colloid. According to this theory, 
then, the plate is actually worn away as 
time goes on, and progressively and even- 
tually the image is undermined. It must 
be evident that the theory of offset in 
this particular instance is in its infancy, 
especially since a new chemistry built on 
far more intelligent reasoning has almost 
completely solved this one remaining 
weakness in deep-etch as well as in the 
use of albumin. 


If dirt spots are to be removed trom 
this transfer plate the quickest way is to 
erase them with a “slip” made of abrasive 
material, and then re-etch as before. 

If there are large inked areas to be re- 
moved, the ink is very carefully dissolved 
with turpentine, the bare spot is treated 
with caustic soda in a weak solution, and 
then washed off and re-etched. 

If the image should appear a bit weak 
or “shaky,” intensification is secured by 
washing out what ink there is in the image 
with turps through the gum itself (you 
will remember the gum was in an aqueous 
solution and did not stick to the greasy 
image) and substitute an asphalt solu- 
tion. Dry this by fanning, wash off all 
gum and excess asphaltum with water, 
then etch and gum. 

The most common form of transferring 
used today is the albumin process, be- 
cause it takes the least skill to get a pass- 
able result, while at the same time in the 
hands of experts it can rival the finest 
deep-etch work in reproduction. 

The plate is cleaned as before with a 
5 per cent acetic-acid solution, carefully 
washed and then placed in a whirler 
(Figure 1) to dry. The plate should be 
rotated without heat so the temperature 
of the metal is exactly that of the solu- 
tion to be poured over it. While the plate 
is still slightly moist, the movement is 
stopped and a solution of light-sensitive 
albumin is poured on it, starting from the 
center and slowly moving outward to the 
edges while the rotation gains speed as 
the movement is started again. The cover 
is now closed, and a gentle electric heat is 
turned on from elements which are gen- 
erally a part of the machine itself. When 
dry, this coating is sensitive to light, and 
all operations from this point on must be 
carried on in dim or orange light ex- 
clusively. Watch for bubbles, and prick 
these at once so that the coating will lay 
on smoothly without ridges. About one 
pint of the solution will cover a 41 by 
54. plate. 

For quick work in planograph shops, 
where the length of the run does not ex- 
ceed a few hundred impressions, an im- 
mediate ready-to-use formula is about as 
follows: 5 ounces albumin, 32 ounces wa- 
ter, 14 ounce bichromate of potassium. 
However, there is only slight assurance 
that a plate coated with this solution will 
run 200 or 500 or 1,000 impressions, 
only slight assurance that the last im- 
pression will look like the first or even 
like the copy, and certainly the chances 
are that it will assume a still different 
appearance in a re-run. 

When something more than this is 
aspired to, such as sharp, crisp, clear re- 
productions, and a plate that will run up 
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to 25,000 or more, as well as the prob- 
ability of making all impressions alike 
on the original and future runs, some 
technical measurements must be made to 
account for changes in temperature and 
humidity, to which albumin is very sen- 
sitive; albumin may gain or lose as much 
as 50 per cent in viscosity with a variation 
in these conditions. We must remember 
that in albumin printing we are printing 
not from the metal but from a minutely 
thin, variable albumin base. 

The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion has issued a bulletin (Bulletin Num- 
ber 6) which deals with albumin trans- 
fers, and in which it is recommended that 
albumin be first dissolved in distilled 
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Figure 3. Exposure chart for albumin tranfers 


water for several hours and then filtered. 
The density of this solution is then meas- 
ured as against the temperature and 
corrections made in the density to cor- 
respond. Having secured this final figure, 
the operator should consult a table on 
page 5 of the bulletin; in the last column 
in line with the density reading will be 
found the amount of solution required in 
the formula. For example, if the cor- 
rected density is 6.3, then 1854 ounces of 
the albumin solution will be required. 

In the meantime, ammonium bichro- 
mate should be dissolved in distilled 
water, providing a stock solution which 
when retained in a closed bottle will keep 
indefinitely. The correct amount of this 
bichromate solution is mixed with the 
exact number of ounces of the albumin 
solution shown in the last column of the 
conversion table. 

Where it is impossible to control the 
number of plates required and where the 
albumin is used irregularly, some pre- 
servative is added when a large amount 
of the albumin is prepared. This preser- 
vative is generally ammonia, prepared 
from ammonium hydroxide and water. 
This is added gradually, until the total 
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solution arrives at a pH of 7.5 to 7.7. 
After the ammonia is added the volume 
of the entire solution is brought to a 
point somewhere between 42 and 48 
ounces. The addition of the ammonia, 
however, makes longer exposures neces- 
sary. I am strongly inclined to the use 
of ammonia since with it potassium am- 
monium chromate is formed, which is the 
fundamental light-sensitive compound. 
It is better to test your exposure time 
to the arc lamps at a standard distance 
with strips of coated metal, because right 
here is where the bulk of the failures with 
albumin transfers take place. If you will 
closely examine the chart of test ex- 
posures (Figure 3), which is also taken 
from Bulletin Number 6, and calculated 
with a 25-ampere light at 42 inches, you 
will notice how greatly the exposure time 
varies with relative humidity. A sling 
psychrometer can be bought for a few 
dollars that will give the exact readings. 
Inking up for development is a simple 
matter after exposure, and is done merely 
by rolling over the exposed surface with 
developing ink, which is basically a 
transfer ink in fluid form with an acid 
resist incorporated in it to withstand a 
later etching operation. When this has 
dried (the work is still carried on in dark- 
ness, by the way) the plate is immersed 
in a pan of warm water, and allowed to 
soak for a minute. Then, with a cotton- 
batten pledget, the unexposed, unhard- 
ened albumin is washed off, leaving only 
the exposed hardened design. The plate 
is then washed off, etched with the phos- 
phoric-acid formula already given, again 
washed off, and the gum preservative 
added. It is then ready for the pressroom. 


Vexatious Work-ups 
Need Firm Hand 


NE OF the most vexatious problems 

for printers to solve, is perhaps that 

of press work-ups; and many are the 

methods that have been devised to over- 

come the trouble. Almost invariably, 

however, the cause may be traced to 

faulty material or faulty workmanship 
in assembling the form. 

The first requisite in correcting the 
trouble is to try to locate the faulty por- 
tion of the form before attempting to 
“doctor” it with any of the various make- 
shifts. (Ever notice how some forms get 
worse the more they are doctored?) Doc- 
toring a form without first localizing the 
trouble is much like giving a patient a 
dose of castor oil for his sore finger. Said 
oil is quite efficacious for certain ills, but 
it’s certainly not a pain-killer for a sore 
finger. So it is of vital importance to first 


properly “diagnose the case.” Usually a 
little intelligent investigation will solve 
the difficulty. The writer (who is far from 
being a spring chicken) has yet to find 
work-ups in a perfectly justified form 
with all perfect material. 

To get a perfectly justified form in a 
shop where linotype slugs are employed 
is often a real problem. In fact, it is well- 
nigh impossible to get perfect justifica- 
tion with machine-set slugs which always 
have more or less of a spongy squeeze in 
lockup. In a form of all linotype slugs, 
such as book pages, and the like, the cyl- 
inder of the press should roll the slugs 
from end to end—never “broadside to.” 
It is noticeable on the roller proof press, 
when a galley of slugs is being proved, 
that unless care is exercised the slugs 
may easily get off their feet from the 
heavy rolling of the cylinder. The same 
principle of impressional resistance ap- 
plies on all kinds of cylinder presses. 

Where linotype slugs, type and brass 
rules, and cuts run both ways in a form, 
the problem may become magnified 
many times. Wood bases, which are sub- 
ject more or less to expansion and 
shrinkage according to weather condi- 
tions, are often the unsuspected cause of 
work-ups though to all appearances they 
may seem to be justified perfectly. Wood 
base is so treated that it is supposed to be 
impervious to the attacks of the weather; 
but the only absolutely invulnerable 
block is the solid metal base. 

The best way to cope with work-ups is 
to use iron furniture. Then make sure 
that every piece of material that enters 
into the makeup is justified as perfectly 
as possible, making sure that it sounds 
solid under the planer when the quoins 
are tightened. Then, too, when more than 
one composing stick is used on a single 
job, care must be taken to have them all 
alike. (Typefounders’ salesmen may re- 
bel at that statement, but every comp. 
knows there is a wide variance in compos- 
ing sticks. ) 

Justify everything!—Anotp De Vit. 


x 
Color Stripes Aid Makeup 


To prevent type that has run in one 
edition from getting into the holdover, 
Chester A. Gibbon, news editor of the 
Seattle Times, has adopted the trick of 
painting the type in each edition with a 
stripe of colored dye. This enables the 
makeup men to tell at glance in which 
edition the type has been used, and which 
of the previous day’s type is still alive. 
Anilin-dye powder is mixed with wood 
alcohol, and it is reported that the colors 
are unaffected by the pulling of proofs 
or the cleaning of the type. 
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CRAFTSMEN DISCUSS INKS 


NK WAS DISCUSSED from a variety of 
I angles at the December meeting of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. An enthusiastic open forum 
of questions was held following short 
talks given by two of the three officiating 
ink representatives—Floyd E. Barmeier, 
chief chemist, American Printing Ink 
Company, Chicago branch; Edward 
Friesendorf, chief chemist, the Fuchs & 
Lang Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
branch; and Louis W. Rhaback, vice- 
president, Sleight Metallic Ink Compa- 
nies, Incorporated, Chicago. 

Mr. Friesendorf spoke on process of 
manufacture and trends in improvement 
of offset inks. From the viewpoint of an 
inkmaker he also offered some advice on 


By Emil G. Stankey 


the use of inks. He seemed justified in 
emphasizing the fact that it is difficult for 
ink manufacturers to render service be- 
cause they work under conditions differ- 
ent from those of the printer, and he 
urged, therefore, that printers allow ink- 
makers all the time possible for render- 
ing their service. 

Mr. Barmeier, in his presentation, did 
a little reminiscing on the strides made 
in ink development and improvement in 
the last twenty-five years. He said that al- 
though important chapters in ink history 
can be written about the developments 
made in the past five years due to re- 


search, even greater advances will be 
made in the next ten years to come. 

Many basic changes are coming in the 
making of printing inks, according to Mr. 
Barmeier—new and better processes of 
manufacture; more codperation between 
ink manufacturers, paper manufacturers, 
and printers; more extensive research. 
And he gave a bit of encouragement to 
young men selecting a vocation when he 
pointed out that these improvements will 
demand the hiring of specially trained 
workers in this field. 

Following the talks, Louis Rhaback 
acted as master of ceremonies for the 
open forum. Some of the questions asked 
by Craftsmen, and the replies given, were 
noted as follows: 





Q. Does excessive alum in a sheet re- 
tard the drying of ink? 

A. Alum in the sheet has no effect on 
the drying of letterpress inks. 

Q. What drier is available that affects 
rubber plates least? 

A. Paste drier is the best for use with 
rubber plates. 

Q. Do you think water sprays on rol- 
lers make the ink print sharper and stay 
clean longer? 

A. There is no reason to believe that 
they will, as there is no affinity between 
water and oil. 

Q. Ink printed on dull enamel with 
spray rubs when put through the folder 
rollers. Are inks the cause of this? 

A. While no black is absolutely free 
from rubbing, a good non-scratch black 
can be made to produce good results. 

Q. How do you make ink stick on 
“Flint” stock so it won’t rub off? 

A. Gloss inks will dry on “Flint” stock 
and not rub off. 

Q. What is the correct body of ink for 
dull-coated paper to keep from showing 
pit marks? 

A. A soft free-flowing ink. 

Q. Can black ink be imprinted on top 
of dry overprint varnish and stay put? 

A. Black ink, or any other color ink, 
cannot be printed over the average over- 
print varnish because of the wax in the 
varnish. A special varnish can be made 
which can be overprinted. 

Q. Even though the ink seems per- 
fectly dry and does not rub off on one’s 
hands, what is the reason for heavy offset 
ink causing a smudge on the sheets above 
when they are being cut on a paper cutter. 

A. When this condition prevails, there 
is generally a slight perpendicular hump 
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on the front surface of the pile being cut. 
This is caused by the fact that the knife 
in the paper cutter does not properly 
clear itself as it is cutting through the 
complete pile. 

Q. Which is better to use for offset 
blacks—cobalt drier or secative? 

A. Offset black is neutral in drying, so 
cobalt drier should be used. Since carbon 
black, which is used in making offset inks, 
has a tendency to retard the drying action 
of the vehicle, a strong drier such as 
cobalt is necessary. 

Q. How can you run gold on top of 
a color that has dried hard? 

A. If a color has dried hard, either 
run one impression of gold and then a 
second impression of gold before the first 
is dry, or run a size and then an impres- 
sion of gold before the size is dry. 

Q. Why call offset black a black? It 
never prints a black. 

A. Offset blacks are carbon blacks. 
The undertone of carbon is brown. To 
overcome the brown effect, the ink is 
toned with blue. When the ink is applied 
lightly, it shows up gray. Then, too, in 
letterpress, more ink is carried to the 
plate, which accounts for its greater 
density when compared with an offset 
print of similar specifications. 


Q. What makes news ink spray all 
over the place? 

A. If an ink is too long it will have a 
tendency to spray. Today all manufac- 
turers of news ink recognize this and 
make their inks short. Improper setting 
of distributing rollers will also cause an 
ink to spray. 

Q. What recent improvements in off- 
set inks have made the four-color press 
feasible for process work? There seems 
to have been marked progress along these 
lines during the past two or three years. 

A. Probably the improvements you 
have reference to have been made in two- 
color presses, because today there are 
very few four-color offset presses in this 
country. It takes jobs with tremendously 
long runs to make a four-color offset press 
pay. Then, too, it must be kept running 
continuously. When a four-color offset 
press shuts down, it is just like shutting 
down four presses. That is why prac- 
tically all of the four-color offset work is 
being done on two-color presses. The op- 
eration of a four-color press requires two 
pressmen and two helpers, while a two- 
color press can be operated with one 
pressman and one helper. In addition to 
being a lot more economical to run four- 
color offset work on two-color presses, a 
two-color press lends itself to a greater 
variety of work than a four-color press 
obviously does. 

Q. Are gloss inks practical today on 
an offset press? 

A. Gloss inks for offset are still in their 
experimental stage. They have proved to 
be practical, but they must be worked on. 
With slight improvements they will be 
used in the future to an even greater ex- 
tent than perhaps is realized. 
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NOTE ON A DESIGNER 


Leroy Barfuss comes from the printing ranks, with practical knowledge of 


printed selling to back up his noteworthy typographic and design activities 


ANDLING the typography for the 

Stewart-Simmons Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa, keeps Leroy Barfuss well oc- 
cupied, but somehow he manages to find 
time to turn out a lot of work that isn’t 
part of his regular job. The cover on this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is a Barfuss 
conception; and readers of this journal 
should be familiar with his abilities, for 
during the past five years we have repro- 
duced not a few specimens of the work of 
this talented young designer, who was 
graduated from the Chicago School of 
Printing in 1933 as president of the class, 


ing seemed to offer the next best thing. At- 
tending the school and working at a job 
on alternate weeks, he was able to learn 
a profession and lay the groundwork for 
a definite future. It was his good luck that 
The Pryor Press, where he was employed, 
had no creative art department; for al- 
though he started as errand boy, he even- 
tually worked full time in the composing 
room and developed a typographic style 
that revealed genuine creative talent. The 
combination of a little art education with 
a knowledge of typography and printing 
he found to be a very good one indeed. 





Designer Leroy Barfuss is type director of the Stewart-Simmons Company, of Waterloo, lowa 


and with an Honor Key for meritorious 
work. His first introduction to art was at 
an early age, when he attended the lec- 
tures of Dudley Crafts Watson at the Art 
Institute in Chicago. An art career ap- 
pealed to him, but the necessary funds 
were lacking; the Chicago School of Print- 
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After several years with this concern he 
decided to try his hand at some freelance 
work, and began contacting the shops 
along Michigan Boulevard, offering them 
a creative layout service. Rather to his 
surprise he found he had something they 
wanted, and, in partnership with a friend 


who produced the finished artwork, he 
worked up a considerable business out- 
side of his regular working hours. 

A desire to experiment and a willing- 
ness to carry over his creative work into 
his “spare” time are virtues that have 
helped Leroy Barfuss te come a long 
way. He has made it a point to enter as 
many typographic contests as possible, 
and his record in this line is imposing. 

In 1932 he received an award of merit 
for excellence in design and layout at the 
Conference on Printing Education held 
in Harding Hall, the Government Print- 
ing Office. In 1936 his cover design for 
The Kablegram won first award in the 
contest sponsored by Kable Brothers, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. In many other 
contests his entries have ranked high in 
the lists, and it is seldom that he doesn’t 
get at least an honorable mention. He has 
a box full of certificates and awards of 
merit, but it isn’t likely he’ll coast on 
them. He keeps too busy, planning the 
new layout and the next design, to spend 
any time looking at trophies. 

A letterhead he designed for himself 
received an award in the recent exhibit of 
commercial printing sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. (This 
letterhead was described in Specimen Re- 
view in THE INLAND PRINTER for Novem- 
ber, 1937.) 

A brief trip to New York City last year 
netted him several commissions to do 
magazine covers. He visited Frederic 
Goudy at Marlboro-on-the-Hudson, he 
lunched with the Typophiles, and circu- 
lated among graphic arts notables in gen- 
eral. He hopes to go to Europe for some 
serious study in the not-too-distant future. 
In the meantime, he says, there’s enough 
work in Waterloo, Iowa, to keep him 
busy twenty-four hours of the day. 

Mr. Barfuss is a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts, the Chi- 
cago Society of Typographic Arts, and 
the Caxton Club, of Chicago, an exclu- 
sive group of book lovers and typographic 
authorities. He claims his greatest vice 
is buying books—which he can’t seem to 
find time to read. 

The difference between a compositor 
and a typographer, he says, is that the 
latter has taste and a type sense devel- 
oped because of love for his work. 

Because he approaches the creation of 
a piece of advertising literature from the 
selling as well as from the purely typo- 
graphic viewpoint, his work is excellent 
on several counts. He is familiar with the 
best in contemporary design, and he sel- 
dom lets himself be lured down a blind 
alley by typographic “innovations.” His 
work is fresh, stimulating, and techni- 
cally sound. He’s going places! 
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Questions pertaining to proofreaders’ problems are solicited for consideration in The Proofroom. Replies cannot be made by mail 





Clever Lad, John o’ London! 


John o’ London’s Weekly, English magazine, 
published an article entitled “The Magic Glue- 
Pot” (hyphen and cap “p”), in which it was 
stated the compound word came into English 
use only 350 years ago; that Chaucer did not 
use it, and Spenser, in 1579, was the first to 
appreciate its possibilities in building beauty 
into the language. A reader took this up, and 
presented a list of compounds in Chaucer. John 
o’ London replied that he had not been thinking 
of “the mere act of glueing two words together 
for convenience,” as Chaucer did, but of such 
poetic enhancement as Spenser found in “sea- 
shouldering whales.” He pointed out a differ- 
ence between “mechanical and spiritual union,” 
between “carpentered phrase and captured 
poetry.” Who wins in this argument?—Texas. 


If I must render a verdict, it will have 
to be: Draw. The truth is, the two con- 
tenders are not even in the same ring. 
John o’ London was speaking of com- 
pounding as literary art; the correspon- 
dent, of compounding as (rather) a 
grammatical function. The field of com- 
pounding is much broader and more 
beautiful than most writers and printers 
perceive. It needs, and rewards, study. 


Botched Printing 


Much of the job printing that I have inspected 
is botched through ignorance, the printer’s, the 
customers’. Hymns in programs usually are in 
a wretched condition; chiefly, punctuation. 

In a newspaper article I find reference to the 
hymn, “Nearer, My God to Thee”—no comma 
after “God.” Often we see “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” with no comma after “Onward.” 
There is too much of this slipshod style. In any 
authorized church hymnal the contents are well 
punctuated.—Rhode Island. 


Yes—but it is refreshing to come, now 
and then, upon evidence like this that 
there really are readers and printers who 
deplore the slipshod way and use all their 
influence to promote regard for good, 
clean work. Thank you, sir! 


Sentence Building 


What would you do with a sentence like this: 
Several persons “who each goes his own way”? 
I would like to make it read “who each go their 
own way,” because that keeps the predicate 
plural, matching the subject. Yet I must admit 
“each go” looks funny. Can you straighten this 
one out for me, please? Washington. 


It would be grammatically correct to 
say “who go each his own way.” The pro- 
noun and the verb hook up satisfac- 
torily: “who go.” Then, “each his own 
way” is sort of a separate unit, parsing 
neatly and smoothly enough. 

However, it is probably better to re- 
write than to readjust. If you say “several 
persons, each of whom goes his own 
way,” there is nothing for a critic to take 
hold by, and you are safe. 


Off Center! 


Am in trouble. Had the word “excentric”—if 
it is a word!—and I set it “eccentric.” Is “ex- 
centric” okay ?—Michigan. 

The spelling with the two cs is the com- 
mon form, but the spelling with x is used 
in geometry. The word comes from Greek 
ek, out of, and kentron, center. 


Problem in Conjugation 

What is the past tense of “dive”? My boss is 
fussy about it—Rhode Island. 

The authorities stand pretty stoutly for 
“dived,” but many of us say “dove,” and 
make no apologies. The Standard says 
“dived or (collog.) dove.” The Century, 
“pret. dived, sometimes dove.” Winston, 
“dived; collog. or archaic, dove.” And 
Webster, “dived; collog., chiefly U. S., 
dove.” The value of all this is that the dic- 
tionaries, all preferring dived, neverthe- 
less recognize usage of the other form 
strong enough to command notice. 


Pencil or Pen? 

Is it better to mark proof with pen or pencil? 
I like pen and ink myself.—Jowa. 

Sometimes one, sometimes the other. 
Probably the principal factor to be con- 
sidered is whether the proofs are to be 
filed long and handled much. If pen is 
used, good paper is needed. Newspaper 
proof on newsprint calls for use of pen- 
cil, because the paper will not take ink. 
After all, this is a matter on which no 
positive and final ruling can be made. 
The whole thing depends on the nature 
of the matter and other conditions of vari- 
able character. It’s just a matter for com- 
mon sense in each individual situation. 


Use of Accents 


I frequently encounter “dle” printed that 
way, with circumflex accent over the “o.” The 
word has been in use in English so long, I see 
no reason for using the accent. Will you join me 
in a crusade against its use?—California. 

Frankly, it hardly seems worth a cru- 
sade. In the old days of sticking type by 
hand the accents were in general use, but 
nowadays, with machine composition, 
that style has pretty much gone out. 
“Role” without the accent is perfectly ac- 
ceptable, as it is a monosyllabic word. I 
must say, even yet it is somewhat difficult 
to get accustomed to “cafe,” because the 
absence of the accent makes it look like a 
monosyllable. There’s nothing to do 
about it but leave the matter to each 
printer; those who have the types and 
want to use them should assuredly be per- 
fectly free to do so, and those who for 
whatever reason prefer to omit the ac- 
cents have equal right to freedom in rul- 
ing their own practice. No crusade could 
have much effect in this situation. 


Use of Superlative 


I said, “Of the two, I think A is the strongest.” 
Was promptly called down for using the super- 
lative. Was told when only two things were 
under consideration, the comparative degree 
should be used. Maybe so, but it seems fussy to 
me. Have I a leg to stand on?—Wisconsin. 

Consider what the Practical Standard 
says, under /east: “Purists object to the 
use of ‘least’ where only two objects are 
compared; this has caused a tendency to 
say ‘the less or lesser of the two’; but to 
employ the superlative to express the ex- 
treme of a comparison, whether the ob- 
jects compared were two or two hundred, 
is accepted English usage.” You can stand 
pretty solidly on a leg like that. 


Unsolicited! 


You will have to admit that I am at least 
interested in the matter of compounds when I 
tell you that when I got home night before last 
I found the I. P. on the table and yesterday 
morning stopped in at the office of I. P. and or- 
dered a copy of “Meet Mr. Hyphen.”—lIllinois. 


Fine! I hope it proves to be a good in- 
vestment. I put a lot into it. 
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Proofreaders’ Virtues 

In what order would you value neatness, 
speed, accuracy in the marking of proofs? I 
want to lecture my readers.—Maryland. 


First, accuracy. Speed without neat- 
ness, producing proofs hard to work on, 
is not desirable; neither is exaggerated 
neatness, which might easily lead to ex- 
pensive waste of time. Accuracy is the es- 
sential, indispensable requirement. Of 
two readers equally accurate, the one who 
can work faster, with reasonable neatness, 
is the better worker. 


The Dictionary Misread 
In the Standard Unabridged I find: “lichenin, 
an amorphous compound . . . resembling and 
isomeric with starch . . .” Is there not a mis- 
print here? Should it not be “an” instead of 
“and”? Or am I wrong?—Maryland. 
“Resembling an isomeric.” What is 
“an” isomeric? “Isomeric” is not a noun, 
it is an adjective. It comes from “isomer- 
ism.” which derives from the noun “‘is- 
omer,” and means (in chemistry) “The 
condition of having different chemical or 
physical properties, or both, but identical 
ultimate composition.” “Iso-” is a com- 
bining form from Greek isos, equal, and 
“meric” is from Greek meros, part. 
What the dictionary means, and what it 
quite clearly says. is this: “Resembling 
starch, and isomeric with it.” Dictionary 
punctuation is a pretty delicate affair; 
the marks have to serve many technical 
purposes, and therefore it is simpler and 
safer to hold to a minimum their use in 
the manner of ordinary composition. In 
such matter, the sentence would probably 
carry a couple of commas: “. . . resem- 
bling, and isomeric with, starch.” Get it? 
It is good to know that people do con- 
sult the dictionary, but disturbing to learn 
that they sometimes misread it as this 
friend querist seems to have done. 


Dictionary Misread—Again! 

My dictionary gives irresistless. Wouldn’t that 
jolt you? Who would use a word like that? How 
can you even explain it?—Kansas. 

Pardon me if I dismiss your case with 
few words and little patience. The word 
could make its way into the dictionary, 
any dictionary, only as an obsolete form. 
It was actually once in use. To conserve 
space, the dictionaries use marks to indi- 
cate when words are obsolete or archaic. 
Read the front matter of your dictionary, 
so that you can use the book intelligently 
and profitably and fairly. 


Streamlined Headlines 

Your article, away back in February, “Word 
Student Scans Headlines,” offered a justifiable 
criticism of copy readers. It reminds me of re- 
bukes I have suffered from college English pro- 
fessors who carried copies of American Speech 
to substantiate their condemnation. We know 
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of course, that the copy readers are not wholly 
at fault, because they have to be linguistic acro- 
bats to fit word ideas in twelve-unit counts. 

But do you not believe the new trend in sim- 
plified makeup (streamlined) will help remedy 
the abuse of words and phrases? Don’t you be- 
lieve that without the pressure of strict counting 
the copy readers will be able to express them- 
selves more clearly? I confess that the heads of 
the streamlined papers are still ambiguous and 
employ the overworked one-syllable words, but 
that may be a matter of habit, and as soon as 
copy readers realize their new freedom they may 
improve the wording of the heads. I will appre- 
ciate your comments.-—Missouri. 


This letter takes us to the heart of a 
most interesting situation. The newspaper 
headlines do undoubtedly have a great 
influence on present-day customs in the 
use of English. Readers are, without 
themselves perceiving the fact, deeply 
influenced by the styles of expression they 
encounter day after day. The headline 
writers have no consciousness of exerting 
this influence; they are not trying to guide 








Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


An inebriated stoneman who 
went on a rampage and broke 
several chases eventually landed 
in the lockup. 


Increased business quite often 
causes the engraver of the best 
halftones to move into larger 
quarters. 


You have to be smart to pro- 
duce a good dull-finish paper. 


The way some bindery girls 
dally over a collating job, you’d 
think they were at a social gath- 
ering of some kind. 


One apprentice thought relief 
printing meant the production 
of old-age pension blanks. 


When Lockup Willie told his 
girl 
He loved but her alone, 


She answered, “That’s a pretty 
speech, 


But how about the stone?” 




















popular usage. They are simply concen- 
trated on the mechanical task of squeez- 
ing ideas into limited spaces. But the 
influence is real, and very extensive. 

With the necessity of close counting 
removed, in part, by the streamline sys- 
tem, the headline writer does of course 
have much more freedom—though, at 
that, he must still wrestle with the prob- 
lem of words that won’t break right in the 
short lines. It is not “good business,” 
though it is old custom, to submit head- 
line creation to the dictates of space. The 
more elasticity in type, the more freedom 
in expression. But this style, too, has its 
dangers: the headline writer might take 
too much freedom, get wordy, and pay 
for his release from the old restraints with 
rambling, loose lines not as forceful as 
the old crisp ones. 

It throws back to the fundamental fact 
that headline writers, like proofreaders, 
need discipline, the discipline of style, to 
make their work good. The difficulties of 
headline writing, like those of proofread- 
ing, are a challenge to the worker, and to 
the good worker they are a source not of 
discouragement but of inspiration; not an 
inhibition but a spur to high effort. 


It All Depends— 


Here’s dat ol’ debbil “effect—affect” again. 
Enclosed is a clipping of the way it ran, with my 
mark, which was overruled. I base my argument 
on the fact that the acres are now arid. In our 
own Poudre Valley the Grand Lake-Big Thomp- 
son project will provide supplementary water 
and affect irrigation here. What do you say 
about these two words ?—Colorado. 

The clipping: “The giant Boulder and 
Grand Coulee dams are expected to affect 
the irrigation of thousands of acres of 
arid but fertile lands.” The querist wanted 
to make it “effect,” but it went into the 
paper as “affect.” 

There is nothing to be said except that 
it all depends on what the writer actually 
meant. The querist saw it one way; the 
overruler understood it another way. To 
affect the irrigation of those arid acres 
would be to exert some influence on what 
happened—either more irrigation or less 
irrigation; and how can you affect what 
doesn’t exist? To effect it would be to 
bring it about. There’s a wide spread be- 
tween the two. 

Certainly, just as the situation is pre- 
sented in the letter and clipping, I would 
say the writer of the letter was positively 
correct in his contention. 


Overloaded Dictionaries 


You often speak of using the dictionary more 
in the printing plant, but—well, the dictionaries 
are so full of a number of things it’s pretty hard 
for even an intelligent person to find his way 
around in the big book, and a dummy like me is 
hopelessly lost. Is this foolish? —Wyoming. 
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Not at all! The dictionarymakers keep 
an eye on each other, and try so hard to 
make their books proof against the tech- 
nical criticisms from other lexicogs, they 
clean forget the consultant, the fellow 
who uses the book and whom they urge to 
buy it. The “ordinary” person goes to the 
dictionary to check up on spelling, pro- 
nunciation, syllabication, and meaning. 
It is logical that he should. 

To throw in etymology is good—for 
those who want etymology, and many do. 
To add a synonymy takes much space, 
makes it necessary to use small type, and 
multiplies the number of pages and the 
bulk of the book. Then when the dic- 
tionary tries to cover the cyclopedia field, 
overloading begins to show, strongly. 

Further, the dictionaries have lost all 
thought of real simplicity; they define 
little words with big ones, they give a new 
definition for every conceivable use of a 
word, and they baffle the seeker after in- 
formation more than they help him—if 
he is just a plain, practical worker, say, 
in a printshop. 





A PRINTING HEADACHE ALL AROUND! 


By C.W. Martin 


HIs Is a story of a printing job that 
T went sour; brought gray hairs to the 
buyer, bankruptcy to one printer, loss to 
the successful bidder, and headaches and 
lost time to the four unsuccessful bidders. 

It all started two months ago when the 
part owner of a then-failing shop had 
lunch with the purchasing agent of one 
of the larger steamship agencies on the 
West Coast. The real purpose of this 
lunch, beyond food, was to discuss the 
printing of a run of 25,000 four-color 
travel folders. 

Shown the first simple dummy and 
sketches, the printer—who might be 
called Black because it isn’t his name— 
asked for the material with the photo- 
graphs so that an estimate could be pre- 
pared at once. 

Several days passed, during which time 
the purchasing agent heard nothing from 
Black. Meanwhile, Black, under pressure 


One of the remaining printers, wandering 
in the wilderness of non-board member- 
ship, submitted a bid of $515, which was 
promptly met by the low Board printer 
with a counter bid of $510. 

Black meanwhile returned to the battle 
and persuaded a small shop to purchase 
the plates and engravings from the bank- 
ruptcy assignees, and returned with a bid 
of $490, plus $300 for the plates. 

The steamship agency, wary of dealing 
with Black, then countered with an offer 
to purchase the plates for $200, which 
was about their cost, and which was re- 
fused. The company thereupon, and upon 
the basis of Black’s last bid, secured a 
further low bid of $480, then reordered 
the drawings, color plates, and engrav- 
ings, and placed the order for the folders. 

Whatever moral there is to the story is 
not at all clear; the substance, however, 
is that one purchasing agent had the 











HAVE YOU A PROSPECT-LIST? THEN SHOOT! 


Put your finger on those prospects, so to speak. Prod them with a good piece of pro- 
motion—with a folder, for example, such as you'll find on the following two pages. 
It’s yours for the asking; simply write for permission to use it. First printer in 
each city to request it, gets it. An electro of the illustration can be obtained at cost 









The proofreader who wants real help 
from the dictionary must learn his way 
through the book, so that he will waste 
no time on non-essentials. It can be done. 
Try it! It’s well worth while. 


Who’s and Whose 

Should I say “Who’s language is it,” or 
would “whose” be better? —Maine. 

Believe me, nothing could be simpler. 
“Whose language is it” is quite correct. 
‘‘Who’s” is a contraction of “who is,” as 
in “Who’s there?” The possessive form of 
“who” is “whose,” and nothing else will 
do. It’s fixed, permanent, and universal. 


Newspaper Work 

My morning paper from the big city is full of 
errors, to an extent that I wonder why they don’t 
do better. Is there a real reason? —Michigan. 

Probably you get an early edition, not 
the final, cleaned-up one. The wonder is, 
not that newspapers have so many errors, 
but that they don’t have a lot more. The 
readers on the big city papers are a smart 
lot of fellows and do a good job fast. The 
upstate and suburban editions, however, 
have to go out without final corrections 
in much of their contents. 





from his creditors and more than anxious 
to take a job that might help him pull out 
of a hole, turned the copy and sketches 
over to an artist, ordered drawings, then 
ordered plates for the four-color cover, 
and engravings made from the photo- 
graphs. With proofs from these and from 
the text which had been set, Black then 
made a paste-up dummy and rushed back 
to the purchasing agent. 

Somewhat nonplused, the purchasing 
agent surveyed a rather good-looking 
dummy and an estimate of $1,200 for the 
job complete with all engravings. The 
purchasing agent stalled for time, which 
proved fatal for Black; for his creditors, 
impatient for cash, closed down on him 
and included in his schedule of assets the 
set of engravings and drawings for $300. 

There was, however, a printing job to 
be done and the purchasing agent then 
passed the paste-up dummy to five addi- 
tional printers, asking for bids. Three of 
the five printers were members of the 
Printers Board of Trade and there imme- 
diately developed an intramural quarrel 
as to which house was to submit the low 
bid, all of which were in the neighbor- 
hood of $750, engravings to be supplied. 





entertaining experience of watching an 
original bid of $1,200 shrink to $480, 
plus engraving cost; Black went into 
bankruptcy, not through the job itself but 
probably through other and similar tac- 
tics, and lost the cost of the original set of 
engravings. The winning bidder obvi- 
ously took the job at a loss; four unsuc- 
cessful bidders each spent an average of 
eight hours in estimating and sales calls; 
and no one seems to have gained any- 
thing, with the possible exception of the 
purchasing agent, who now expresses 
himself as being vastly annoyed with the 
printing industry. 

His annoyance, it might be added, 
should not be charged entirely to the 
printers’ tactics, reprehensible as they 
were. One of the first duties of a purchas- 
ing agent should be to ascertain the status 
of the firm he intends doing business 
with. In any line of business, when com- 
paring quotations, it is only common 
sense to find out whether such quotations 
are being submitted by irresponsible or 
reputable concerns. Obviously, there are 
plenty of printers who stick to their guns 
and operate on a trustworthy, long-run 
basis. They’re easily found. 
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NOBODY CARES 


a 


Printers! Make use of this mailing piece. Simply write for permission. Electro of illustration, $2.65, postpaid—TuHE INLAND PRINTER 


IN PRINTING 


as in every other phase of business, styles have changed, new 


approaches have been created. The tricks and innovations of 
yesterday have become the commonplaces of today. This does 
not mean that the basic principles of good printing have 
changed—but new type faces, “different” treatments, and mod- 
ern printing techniques have brought freshness and greater 


appeal to the printed page. You can’t afford to be old-fashioned! 
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This folder has been set in Ludlow type faces—Stencil for the cover; Karnak Black Italic for display; Karnak Intermediate for text 














SENTIMENTALISTS 


excepted, nobody cares what happens to yesterday’s styles and 
methods. Nobody cares, either, what happens to the man (or the 
business) that clings to outworn styles and methods so long that 


he falls behind in the race. The commerce of each age automati- 


cally is geared to contemporary mechanics. If you’re not in the 


race—you're out of it! If you don’t take advantage of fresh and 


efficient factors— you're soon labeled a “back number”! 
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This company offers a distinct service to the business man who 
realizes that today’s printing must carry visual appeal toa high 
level. We have the methods and machines for producing print- 
ing that gets and holds attention, carries conviction, and pays 


its way. We'll gladly send specimens and give you estimates. 


SAHLERS PRINTING Co. 


815 Joyce Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Phone Central 1153 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 


over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 








Shows the Customer Why 

e Alive to the constant danger of doing some- 
thing that might displease his customer, one 
printer always takes with him a linotype slug 
and a line of monotype when called for copy 
and directions on a job that has been awarded 
him. Before leaving the customer, he broaches 
the subject of alterations, taking the two lines 
from his pocket and explaining why it costs so 
much to make changes when matter is once 
set. He finds his customers are greatly interested 
and agreeable to the suggestion that correct 
spelling, punctuation, phrasing, and style be 
checked before copy goes to the plant. 


Trade Association Sales Promotion 
@ Trade associations in the laundry, ice, wall- 
paper, soybean, citrus-growing, and newspaper 
industries are planning to spend several million 
dollars this year, not only to build membership 
in their associations but to help their members 
sell more of their products and give better 
service to customers. The advertising will take 
the form both of direct mail and space in peri- 
odicals. Printers who have trade associations 
as customers, are counting on helping these 
association customers with ideas gained from 
their experiences in the use of direct mail. 


The Lakeside Classics 

e@ An unusual record in the publishing of spe- 
cial volumes for distribution as gifts to its cus- 
tomers and other friends at the Holiday season, 
a record which it is doubtful can be equaled 
by any other concern anywhere, has been main- 
tained by The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company, Chicago. Starting in 1903 
the company issued a volume, the first of the 
Lakeside Classics, and consistently each year 
since that time another volume has followed, 
until with the one for 1937 the list includes 
thirty-five titles. The first volume was “The 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” The one 
for 1937, the thirty-fifth, was “The Bark Covered 
House, or Back in the Woods Again,” by 
Nowlin, an especially attractive volume. 

The volumes are bound uniformly, in handy 
size, and the complete series makes a splendid 
library in itself, the titles including subjects 
that are of wide general interest. The second 
volume, for 1904, for instance, was “Inaugural 
Addresses of the Presidents of the United States 
from Washington to Lincoln”; the third, pub- 
lished in 1905, was “The Inaugural Addresses 
of the Presidents of the United States from 
Johnson to [Theodore] Roosevelt.” “Memorable 
American Speeches,” included four volumes, 
published from 1907 to 1910, the first of these 
covering “The Colonial Period,” the next “De- 
mocracy and Nationality,” then “Slavery,” and 
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finally, “Secession, War, Reconstruction.” “Pic- 
tures of Illinois One Hundred Years Ago” was 
issued in 1918; “The Conquest of the Illinois 
by George Rogers Clark” in 1920—these titles 
giving an idea of the vast amount of historical 
material now accumulated in those thirty-five 
little volumes making up the Lakeside Classics. 

The volumes are never offered for sale by the 
publishers, and only enough copies are printed 
to supply the company’s list, so that there is 
seldom a surplus. Hence the only way copies 
can be secured is through second-hand book- 
sellers who occasionally get some of the titles 
when purchasing some library that is being 
offered for sale. 

A consistent record of thirty-five years of 
publishing such choice little volumes is a record 
indeed, one worthy of comment, and one for 
which the company is to be commended. 


Styles, Reeds, and Quills 


e@ For writing on wax tablets, the Romans used 
a pointed instrument called a style, the upper 
end of which was flattened for erasing or 
“something out” what had been erroneously in- 
scribed. It was his style that Caesar threw at 
Cassius in defense of himself when he was being 
assassinated. Later, when reeds and quills were 
used for writing instruments, they were sharp- 
ened or trimmed by small knives, which gave 
rise to the custom of calling our pocket knives 
by the name of “penknives.” 


Pen Picture of Europe 

e A Chicago art-supply dealer, just returned 
from a combined business-pleasure trip to 
Europe, reports that Europe appeared to him 
as a topsy-turvy land of astonishing contrasts; 
a place where color printing is cheaper than 
black-and-white is in America; where posters 
excel in beauty, but advertising lags a genera- 
tion behind (the excellent posters are due to 
the lower cost of labor in making color plates) ; 
a place where world styles are supposed to be 
set, but seldom are seen on the streets. Ameri- 
can consular agents secured for him an open 
door almost everywhere, leading to interesting 
experiences and intimate observations of meth- 
ods and processes in the graphic arts. 


Constant Hammering Does It! 

A good paragraph to put before a customer 
who has grown lukewarm in the matter of con- 
tinuing his advertising, is the following, credited 
to Jacob A. Riis: “When nothing seems to help 
me, I go and look at the stonecutter hammering 
away at his rock perhaps as much as a hundred 
times without as much as a crack showing in it. 
Yet at the one hundred and first blow it will 
split in two, and I know it was not that blow 
that did it, but all that had gone before.” 


Canvas Made From Glass 

e In Dusseldorf, Germany, canvas is being 
made from glass. The machine takes the glass, 
presses it, grinds it, forces it out into thread 
from which canvas as soft as silk is woven. It 
is said of the canvas that it will last indefinitely, 
not being subject to decay or affected by at- 
mospheric conditions; it can’t be torn, and is 
much stronger than common canvas. It is said 
to be ideal for printing or painting artwork 
intended for long life, such as pictures, book 
covers, and the like. 


American Publications 

e There were 13,072 newspapers published in 
the United States in 1937, of which 2,084 were 
English-language dailies, 10,629 were weeklies, 
and 359 were semi-weeklies. This is a total de- 
crease of 221 from the number published in 
1936, according to the seventieth-year edition 
of the N. W. Ayer and Sons Newspaper Direct- 
ory. The net-paid circulation of the dailies was 
41,400,000, of which 25,800,000 represents 
evening papers and 15,600,000 morning papers. 
Circulation of Sunday editions ran as high as 
31,000,000. During the year 128 new monthly 
periodicals appeared. The total of publications 
listed was 20,683. 


Changing Addresses 

e Dun & Bradstreet estimates that at least 6,000 
changes in names and addresses of establish- 
ments listed in its book are made daily. During 
the past year, 402,000 new firms were added to 
Dun & Bradstreet’s commercial credit listings 
alone. This ought to prove to the printer and his 
customer that mailing lists require constant 
watching and revising, lest money be lost in 
postage and by reason of printed material fail- 
ing to reach prospects because mailed to lists 
not up-to-date. 


Advertising Doesn’t Pay? 

e Printers, who are continually pointing out 
the advantages of advertising, can show how 
advertising pays by recalling that thirty years 
ago the price of the cheapest automobile was 
$5,000. Today a much better car can be bought 
for $700. Advertising created a demand for a 
low-priced car, demand created mass produc- 
tion, mass production created more jobs, im- 
proved the quality of the product, and reduced 
the price. The same is true of safety razors, the 
first of which sold for $5.00 each; today good 
ones may be bought in almost any ten-cent 
store. Advertising did it. How about radios? 
The first ones were so expensive that men tried 
to make “home-made” outfits. Today many good 
ones may be purchased for approximately what 
dad paid for his first safety razor. 
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Items submitted for comment must be sent flat, not rolled or folded. Mark “‘For Criticism.” Reviews cannot be made by mail 





Krisson Printinec Limitep, London, England. 
—The specimens you submit are excellent in 
every way, just “modern” enough in decoration 
and layout to be new-looking, smart, and effec- 
tive, without going so far as to make the frame 
so prominent and otherwise outstanding that 
one forgets the picture the frame was intended 
only to hold. We congratulate you. 

Type Dispiay Liprary, Incorporated, of New 
York City—Your business card, printed in 
maroon on tan stock, is decidedly interesting, set 
as it is in the new Peignot type face designed by 
A. M. Cassandre. You state that this is the first 
setting of the type in this country; we have no 
doubt that more of it will be seen, if for no other 
reason than because of its novelty. Certainly it 
has created a great deal of interest. 

Joun L. Drat, of Springfield, Illinois——Gen- 
eral layout of the October cover for “Educa- 
tional Press Bulletin” is interesting. However, 
the title of two lines in the open panel at the top 
is set in type which, in view of the color back- 
ground below, appears too weak in tone value. 
In short, if the whole were set in the condensed 
block type used for the second group the effect 
would be considerably better, for the condensed 
block type would be blacker than the thick-and- 
thin condensed type used for the title and date 
line. We believe you'll agree. 
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9 North Tenth Street CEntral 9210-11 


This alert St. Louis concern sends this mailing 
card, 5 by 8, on cream stock. Type black, over- 
printing light blue football-runner illustration 
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The July cover, above, red and black on tan stock (5% by 7%), graced the first issue of this house- 
organ issued by the Webb Publishing Company, Saint Paul, Minnesota. September: green. black 


Typo Service Company, of Chicago, Illinois. 
—Two faults are evident in your announcement. 
The lines are much too closely spaced for matter 
set altogether in caps, and with lines as short 
as they are the type mass does not conform to the 
proportions of the blind-stamped panel. If the 
lines were printed the narrow way rather than 
the long way, proportion would be good and 
there’d be space to open up between lines. Too 
bad, for blind stamping is a sweet trick, and the 
type face used is smart and modern. 

Wayne Cotorptate Company, of Detroit.— 
Your recent monthly mailing, “Highlights of the 
Month,” showing Kodachrome reproductions, is 
an outstanding piece of promotion, impressive 
because of its size—27 by 12 inches, when the 
two secondary folds of the French-folded sheet 
are opened—and because of the striking four- 
color enlargement made from a Kodachrome 
film. Here is graphic demonstration of what can 
be accomplished by means of “blow-ups.” The 
other color illustrations are equally as impres- 
sive, and should leave no doubt of your services 
and abilities in the recipient’s mind. 

RHODESIAN PRINTING AND PusBLisHING Com- 
PANY, of Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia.—We 
are in receipt of The Rhodesian Annual, 1937, 
designed, printed, and published by you, and we 
are very much impressed by the quality and 
bulk of this magazine (179 pages, 10 by 14). 
Editorially and pictorially the publication does 
an excellent job of recording the progress and 
atmosphere of the two Rhodesias: and from a 


typographic and printing standpoint there is 
very little that can be said in the way of criti- 
cism. Congratulations on such an up-to-date 
production. And thanks for keeping us posted. 

Freperic Ryper Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
—Sometimes the simplest and daintiest ty- 
pography is the most impressive; and, when 
most advertisers are going in for bold effects, 
this is especially true. Announcement of your 
new typographic service—just five lines of 
twelve-point Bodoni Book, thirty-four ems long, 
with three picas between lines—scores through 
chaste appearance and through contrast with the 
general run of work being done. A large stick-up 
initial “S” in red starts the text at the center 
of the first line. It is the only ornament. This 
neat type block set off by wide margins is most 
satisfying—and really does stand out. 

THe Linotype Composition Company, of 
Baltimore, Maryland.—“The Lean Years are 
Gone—The Fat Years are Ahead,” printed in 
two colors on the adverse side of a Government 
postal card makes an economical yet effective 
mailing piece. With the heading in two lines and 
the words “Lean” and “Fat” in larger type than 
others (and emphasized further by being all 
caps) an interesting “catchy” effect is achieved, 
especially since the former is appropriately in 
condensed type and the latter extended. Im- 
proved clarity and better tone would be achieved 
if the text were in the bolder Vogue. As it is, 
with the text in such a delicate letter, the red 
bands across the top and bottom, with silhouette 
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was never before such a great and growing factor in the printing art 
’ 





48 it is today. Successful advertisers, one by one, have reached the 





conclusion that the beauty, readability and expressiveness of hand 





typography, together with orginal treatment that makes a campaign 





distinctive, are worth much more than the moderate cost involved. 





Where typographical interpretation is the foundation of an important | 





message —when that message must be expressed superiatively well, 1 





think of Bohme & Blinkmann' Rely on us for the widest choice of 





type faces, for the many refinements that make a printed message 





effective and help you cash in on the dollar value of your space. 







BOHME & BLINKMANN, INC. + ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 


1050 BOLIVAR ROAD + TELEPHONES MAIN 6165 .6166-6167 «+ CLEVELAND OHIO 














Joseph Thuringer, typographer at Bohme & Blinkmann, cuts rule 
and designs pages in a distinctive manner of his own. The above 
specimen, for example, was done with type alone, without benefit 
of artist. In a larger size, on a cream stock, it has surprising vigor 
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You couldn’t overlook a cover as cheerful and outstanding as this 
one! It’s another of Raymond C. Dreher’s creations for the Boston 
and Old Colony Insurance Companys’ house-organs (Boston), which 
he edits and also illustrates. Bright red and black. Size is 7% by 10 





linotypes overprinted in black, appear 
to dominate. One is made too con- 
scious of the decorative features be- 
cause they stand out so prominently, 
and it is the type that should tell the 
story, especially in this case. 
BROOKES AND Sons Company, of 
Chicago.—Your “1938 Desk Diary” 
serves as an impressive vehicle for 
carrying the announcement of your 
change of name (formerly Koss, Mor- 
gan & Brookes, Incorporated). The 
cover, 5 by 7, carries only the title, 
on a dark blue ribbon design against 
a background of blue and white spat- 
terwork. The firm name is stamped in 
gold on the spine, which in this case 
is a part of the white Plastic binding. 
Pages are divided in half, horizon- 
tally, and a date appears in each sec- 
tion, leaving sufficient blank space for 
writing memoranda. There is also a 
miniature calendar on each page; and 
adding to the attractiveness of the 
pages are the one- and two-line quo- 
tations from well known authors 
which appear at the bottom. At inter- 
vals throughout the booklet there are 









very smartly designed inserts, some 
French-folded, describing the com- 
pany’s printing service. This job is 
excellently executed from every an- 
gle. It has life and color, it opens eas- 
ily, lies flat, and is an attractive and 
practical addition to any desk. 
Brookes and Sons Company, we would 
say, will get full value from it. 
CHESTNUT STREET ENGRAVING Com- 
PANY, Incorporated, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania——Your calendar for 
1938 is a beauty! The artistic and at- 
tractive illustrations at the top of each 
of the twelve sheets should assure it 
a place of prominence wherever it is 
received. The illustrations, by the 
way, give a progressive pictorial his- 
tory of American transportation, start- 
ing with the primitive carrier used by 
North American Indians, known as 
the “travois,” followed by the birch- 
bark canoe, the early steamboat, and 
so on through to the modern stream- 
lined train, with the final sheet show- 
ing the spirit of modern transportation 
portrayed by a transport plane pass- 
ing over a mammoth freight truck on 





Folder cover, 6% by 4%, black on white, announcing a recent exhibition 
in Los Angeles arranged by the Society of Typographic Arts, Chicago 





the Continental Divide. Bound at the 
top with Wire-O binding and tied 
with a yellow silk cord for a hanger, 
the sheets are of heavy rough-finished 
stock (13°4 by 21) with a delicate 
tint under the illustrations and the 
lines giving the days of the week. The 
illustrations are highlight halftones, 
copper, one hundred-line screen, over 
solid zinc tint plates. Our compli- 
ments to yourselves on the high char- 
acter of the engravings, and to the 
printer, The Biddle Press, on the ex- 
cellent printing. 

From Tue Reap Press, of Bris- 
bane, Australia, we’ve received one of 
the most striking type books of the 
year—impressive, not because of size 
or lavishness, but because of merit in 
display, layout, and typography. The 
effectiveness of black covers is su- 
perbly illustrated in the grained stock 
used, printed in light blue and rose, 
the design being impressive and genu- 
inely modern. Perhaps the rules (in 
rose, along with star ornament be- 
tween the type groups) are too strong 
—indeed, the type of the page is in 


blue, the weaker of the colors, when it 
seems logical that the opposite should 
be the case. Typography of pages 
sampling the types you have, reflects 
great credit upon the comps, and 
these pages demonstrate, too, the up- 
to-date character of your type equip- 
ment. The better existing faces are 
in evidence. A specimen of linoleum- 
block work, and an excellent one, in- 
dicates that you are in tune with the 
times, and that you are offering ser- 
vice in this type of plate, the use of 
which, due to merit and the standpat 
philosophy of photoengravers gener- 
ally, is deservedly increasing. Thou- 
sands of dollars are literally wasted 
each year by advertisers on metal 
plates for work for which rubber or 
linoleum blocks would be equally as 
satisfactory, while costing a great deal 
less. It pays to keep informed. 

C. B. Hurst, instructor of printing, 
East Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.—The examples of pro- 
gram covers and commencement pro- 
grams produced by students in your 
classes show some excellent work for 
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printing students having one year or 
less at the school. And the plan you 
have adopted for securing the com- 
mencement program is a good one, 
worthy of consideration by other in- 
structors of printing, as it not only 
creates a spirit of friendly competi- 
tion, but offers some definite incentive 
for the students. The plan, we state 
for the benefit of other readers, is 
this: When a program for the com- 
mencement exercises is required, it is 
made a project for the printing-art 
class as a problem in layout. The bet- 
ter layouts are selected by the print- 
ing and art teachers, and after they 
have been given a final criticism each 
boy proceeds to set the job in type, 
the student making the layout being 
held responsible for the job until a 
satisfactory press proof is produced. 
The press proofs are then compared, 
the best one being selected for use on 
the program. The students, by the 
way, can spend four forty-five-minute 
periods each day in the print shop, 
and one period in the class in printing 
art—a reasonable schedule. 
DruMMER Printinc Company, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee.—It is quite 
pointless to mention points of layout, 
display, and composition which are 
imperfect when, regardless of how 
well those features might be handled, 
your work will be badly handicapped because 
of the ancient and outmoded type faces used. 
KenosHA News Press, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
—The most serious fault with the title page you 
submit is not the position of type matter, but 
the contour (outline) of the type lines as a 
mass. The longest line of a design must not be 
at the bottom, or near the bottom, but near the 
top. In other words, the form made of all the 
type lines together should in general taper 
downward. Now, in this form of yours the final 
line is the longest line, and in general (and be- 
sides) it tapers from bottom to top. If the 
longest line were at or near the top, 
we'd say positioning of type as a mass 
as it was printed would be quite all 
right. However, since the design (the 
lines of type as an ensemble) is so 
narrow at the top and so wide at the 
bottom, we would say the page gives 
the effect of being bottom heavy, 
which means the type should be 
raised. To test for balance, we hold a 
printed piece at arm’s length so that 
the form of the whole in relation to 
the page is about all we see. If the 
effect is to draw the eye upward or 
downward, or to right or to left, it is 
out of balance. When a design is 
properly located on a page no urge to 
look to right or left, or top or bottom, 
is sensed. We see the design without 
being disturbed—we’re able to look at 
it as a whole with no tendency toward 
nervousness (to use a word which is 
strong in relation to the effect, but 
strong, too, in giving the idea.) 
W. J. Cryer anp Company, Lim- 
ITED, of Redfern, Australia.—Con- 
gratulations on your very excellent 
double folder, “Printing Under One 
Roof.” It is exceptionally well laid 
out, and presswork is excellent. The 
title page (9% by 714) is very inter- 
esting indeed. Two reverse color 
plates cover it entirely. There is, first, 


one about 14 inches deep, printed in Center 


VEE TT ME ouctty quoting George Ade)... Truck Driver di cal 


upon a Phrenologist. After biting the Dollar Fee to see that it was 
good, the Bump Professor quoth as follows: 

“I do not know your Job in Life, young man . . . but your Cranium 
shows you should be a Professor at Yale or a Financial Leader. 
Thanks for the Donation and drop in again Real Soon.” 


So John of the Steering Wheel went out and pushed people off 
the sidewalk. His chest did Swell, as did his Bean... because 
he knew that he Could Have Been a Guy with Specs if Fate had 
only been Kind. 


NOW AS TO THE UNDERSIGNED 

We've got it all over John, because we have no Illusions. 
We started out to be Printers; we are told we are succeeding. 
And we do Hit that Ball good and hard when told to Serve. 
Our Output is steadily Growing . . . our list of Customers con- 
taineth Ye Large Buyer and Ye Small . . . 


And with all of them we have gained a Measure of Friendship that 
means much to their Success and ours, printfully speaking. May 
the day be not far off when you will be Numbered among Them! 
We are not inspired to Push People Off the Sidewalk . .. not do 
we Push Patrons Around. As Telephoned Summons or Signed 
Card will pleasingly prove. 


SES 
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black across the bottom, in which the name and 
address colors appear in white (stock) letters. 
A reverse plate printed in red fills the rest of the 
page; the sub-title “Under One Roof” in cursive 
lettering appears in white below the line “Print- 
ing,” in black on the red, which extends prac- 
tically the width of the page, counterbalancing 
the black reverse at the bottom. Between the 
title and black band, words like “Stationery,” 
“Bookbinding,” and “Account Books,” for in- 
stance, all representing products, appear placed 
any way but horizontally—some in black over 
the red, others showing white stock. Inciden- 


RSCHFELDER & JONES Ine. 


PROMISE PERFORMING PRINTERS 
328 South Jefferson Street - Chicago - Haymarket 5655 


Inside spread of folder (page size, 5¥2 by 8%) printed in orange and black. It has plenty of what it takes 


tally, a different type face is used for each item. 
It is a striking and unusual design, and we 
believe our description will suggest adaptation 
by other readers. The advantage of the short fold 
is demonstrated by the black band with red 
type matter extending across the bottom which, 
because of it, is visible, so that those who receive 
it can scan the first as well as the second (inner) 
spreads. The effect is striking. 

From Tue LAKeEswweE Press, R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company, of Chicago, Illinois, we have 
received a brochure entitled “A Comparison,” 
which illustrates the different effects produced 


ya football coach’s view of the game. Sights and sounds 


merely serve as a confused background for the all important thought, '’Can we 


score, and if so, how?” And you, as “‘coach’’ of your advertising, are asking your- 


self, ‘WILL IT PULL, and if so, HOW MUCH?” You and the football coach are 


brothers under the skin, ever alert to do anything within the rules to win the game. 


No win, no job. It's tough. So Akron Type has groomed a new, powerful team of 


All-American types to give your advertising ‘‘offense’’ that extra typogtaphic 


“punch” to score. Here they are ‘‘on your bench,” every one an ‘‘eye-catcher,”’ 


just waiting for you to say the word that will send them into the game to win for you. 


spread from Typo Talks, issued by the Akron Typesetting Company, Akron, Ohio. Light blue, black 
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Folder cover, 5% by 734, designed by the Roycrofters, East Au- 
rora, New York. Illustration is in black and gold, overprinted on 
a solid light green tint—an unusual and refreshing combination 


e A PAPER READ AT A MEETING 
OF THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES 
IN BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
IN JANUARY 1908, WITHA 
LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 


The Book Arts Clad of the Cniversity of California 


Book-jacket design, 5% by 8%, on light gray laid stock, printed 
in a dark blue. Similar treatment is found on book’s title page 
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by different printing processes: letier- 
press, fine halftone, Deeptone in one 
color only, Deeptone in double depth, 
and sheet-fed gravure. An attractively 
printed little sheet attached to the bro- 
chure advises that “In preparing a 
workbook for our salesmen—a book 
comparing the several methods we have 
of reproducing photographs (or draw- 
ings) —we ran a small edition for the 
use of such of our clients as may have 
the same problem: that of showing cus- 
tomers the relative possibilities of print- 
ing by letterpress, offset (Deeptone), 
and gravure. We hope you may find this 
copy useful.” The Lakeside brochure 
shows six different pictures, each in 
nine different printings, produced by 
the five processes mentioned, and on 
different papers, the paper or papers 
most suitable for the purpose. A para- 
graph on one of the opening pages gives 
a bit of good advice: “‘No printing pro- 
duction, by any process, can be better 
than the photograph from which it is 
made. Some processes may be more 
effective than others—but none can be 
better than the original copy. There- 
fore, if you want printing as good as the 
following examples you must have 
equally good photographs.” How true 
those words! All too frequently the 
buyer of printing gathers photographs, 
willy-nilly, and expects the photoen- 
graver and the printer to make the fin- 
ished reproductions look better than 
the originals! It happens daily. 
JEANNETTE L. Texter, of St. Louis, 
Missouri.—The Pi Omicron convention 
program is very commendably done. 
Die-cutting to form of a case-bound 
book—sufficiently in perspective to al- 
low the gold tops of leaves to show—is 
particularly good, and with suede-fin- 
ished paper for the cover the effect is 
heightened. If you had used one of the 
paper stocks which suggest cloth, or 
which are cloth-faced, then printing in 
gloss ink would have given a better 
effect than does plain printing on the 
suede-finished stock. Of course, gold- 
leaf stamping of the lettering is the 
only thing that would have matched the 
gold representing the top edge of your 
book pages, this top edge being sup- 
plied by pyroxylin-coated stock used 
for the second leaf which peeps over 
above the suede stock. The text matter 
seems very solid, but being in a read- 
able face the handicap of crowding and 
small point size is to a degree overcome. 
However, the body type is an open 
book-face, roman, rather plain and 
monotone, so that the type of the title 
page—one of the freakish pseudo-mod- 
ern types of a style favored in 1928, but 
in ill repute today—is not in key. Also, 
being set in a fancy face, with some let- 
ters decidedly informal, and all caps, 
the title-page copy isn’t at all clear, as 
it should be. However, good features 
are in the majority, so the program 
rates rather high in its appeal. While it 
wouldn’t at all satisfy the modern type 
connoisseur, we’re confident your soror- 
ity sisters looked upon it as being a fine 
program, and, after all, you got it up 
for them—and not for a typophile. 
WALLACE & Knox, of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia.—New leaves for your loose-leaf 
type book are well handled, the types 


Cover red and black; L & W Service 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 


exhibited being in an up-to-date extra- 
bold Egyptian style which deservedly 
enjoys wide use at this time. A sound 
letter, it will in our judgment be useful 
for many years. The “pony” pocket 
booklet, “Type Specimens,” is not so 
expertly done—indeed, the only inter- 
esting feature of this item is the way in 
which the qualities of different types 
are illustrated by cartoons of human 
characters, though, frankly, some of 
these seem a bit far-fetched. An inter- 
esting feature of this booklet is the 
memo space in the form of blank leaves 
in the back. It is hard to understand 
how a concern of typesetting specialists, 
capable of such good work as other 
items demonstrate, could be satisfied 
with a cover like the one on this item. 
In a dead orange, there’s a band of 
three rules (six-point flanked by one- 
point, with six-point space between) 
extending from upper-left to lower-right 
corners. The band is broken near the 
top for the two-line title in ugly Broad- 
way, and near the bottom for the sig- 
nature group. Frankly, this is old, 
cheap, “country” stuff. It would have 
been far better to make the rules con- 
tinuous and let the type matter which is 
in black overprint, than suffer the 
broken effect and lack of unity incident 
to the breaks for the type matter. When 
we see, as we often do, nine items well 
done coming with one so poorly exe- 
cuted, it almost raises the question of 
whether or not it came from the same 
place! In your case, we greatly regret 
the temporary lapse. 

THE VANDEN Company, of Chicago, 
has sent us copies of a letterhead cre- 
ated for its client, “American Coating 
Mills Incorporated.” Near the left is a 
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roll of stock slightly in perspective, but 
nearly an end-on view, from which a blue 
band, in which name of the firm appears 
in reverse color, extends off to the right, 
marking the width of the design. On the 
end of the roll, with red wings extending 
outside the round limits, the eagle trade- 
mark of the firm appears. The end of the 
roll, which is the background for the 
eagle, due to blue overprinting red where 
blue is not cut out for the eagle’s outline, 
appears quite nearly black, this being 
used for “Clay Coated Cartons and Carton 
Board” following around the roll, and for 
address in lettering suggesting free-hand 
writing, which appears just below the 
blue band in which the name of the firm 
shows white stock. In submitting this 
really outstanding letterhead Mr. Little- 
wood, who tells us it was printed by E. 
Raymond Wright, of Chicago, says “the 
blue represents a modernized, simple ver- 
sion of a roll of clay-coated carton board 
... the black circle representing the core 
of the cylinder. This black circle with 
the eagle and monogram also represents 
the trade-mark of the American Coating 
Mills, which we feel has been very nicely 
tied into the cylinder idea and the gen- 
eral theme of the letterhead. While on 
first thought, the line of condensed gothic 
at the bottom may seem to be a little too 
prominent, it so happens that it is an 
important slogan, widely used in the ad- 
vertising of this client, and both the client 
and ourselves were desirous of calling 
this slogan to the attention of the reader 
of the letter.” This outstanding letterhead 
demonstrates what a bit of thought may 
do toward circumventing the common- 
place—a characteristic of by far too many 
letterheads, now, as always. 


Cuarters PusiisHinc Company, of 
Brampton, Ontario—The new booklet, 
“Geared to Serve,” in which, with half- 
tones and text, the various departments 
and different equipment are. publicized, 
is quite attractive and impressive. The 
striking cover misses great impressive- 
ness by a very narrow margin indeed. 
Rather near the top are two solid gears 
in mesh, these in deep orange, the larger 
one being in the lateral center with the 
smaller on the left and rather lower than 
the larger one. This smaller gear serves 
as background for the “G” starting the 
title, which follows around the larger 
gear in a circular line. So far, so good. 
Just below the end of this line, in the 
lower right-hand corner of the page, the 
sub-title, “The Growing Demons of Busi- 
ness,” appears in five lines. It is here that 
the trouble lies, for the lettering of the 
sub-title is too large in relation to that 
of the main title, being, in fact, almost as 
large. Interest, variety, and display effec- 
tiveness result from contrast between the 
display elements. To stand out, a thing 
must have something to stand out from. 
You will see what we mean if you will 
hold the page at a distance and study it. 
“Geared to Serve” would have a lot more 
punch if the sub-title were smaller. Too, 
monotonous effects are drab and uninter- 
esting, and when both main and sub-title 
are almost of a size there is monotony. 
The cover represents a fine idea sacrificed 
through inattention to a cardinal prin- 
ciple of effective type display—size con- 
trast. The inside pages are nicely ar- 
ranged with “bled” illustrations well 
placed. While the hairline text-matter 
type seems weak on the coated paper 
used, only one serious criticism of the 
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Garamond... an elegant traditional type face 


«About 1520 Claude Garamond designed this type face—its influence has spread throughout 
the world. Many revisions of this letter have been attempted, but in all redesigns slight 
changes were made that destroyed some feature. We now present the true Garamond type 
face with its accompanying italics. Our leadership in modern type faces is unquestioned, and 
we are pleased co be first to offer this authentic cutting of a recognized classic type face. 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


624 Easy Capitot AveNnus. TELEPHONE Main 203 





THE AUTOGRAPH EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS AND STORIES OF 


Willa Cather 





THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION REVISED BY 
THE AUTHOR AND LIMITED TO 970 COPIES OF 
WHICH 950 NUMBERED COPIES ARE FOR SALE 








Designed by Bruce Rogers 


Page (6 by 9) from a prospectus in which the Bruce Rogers 
touch is happily in evidence. The charming monogram, em- 
ted in terra cotta; the 
rest of the page is in black. Commendable contemporary de- 
ional virtues preserved 


bodying the author’s initials, is prin 


design here, with all the old tradit 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


The Village Press 


BY MELBERT B. CARY, JR. 








With an Account of the Genesis of the 

Press by Frederic W. Goudy and a Part 

of the Diary for 1903 of Will Ransom, 
its Cofounder 
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PRIVATELY PRINTED 
The Press of the Woolly Whale 
New York, 1938 
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5 usiness this Fall will be good! 


September _—~ Everything points to a trade revival that 
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will make the good old days green with envy. 
Make sure you get your share of it! Better 
start early in September to plan a direct-mail 
campaign. Our layout department can offer 
invaluable ideas on format and typography. 





Kennedy G Felten, Inc. 226 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK - BEEKMAN 43-9785 


Ben Wiley is responsible for the Frye blotter; black on white with thin rule in red. 
The Kennedy & Felten specimen is a blotter printed in three colors: type black; leaf 
light tan; initial, circle, and rule in light blue. Both are charming jobs, soundly done 


Another prospectus (6% by 9) from a press that can be 
counted on to maintain the highest of typographic standards 
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and the margins. As these pages stand, the bor- 
der running around both sides and bottom, and 
the colors used—red and green, with the yellow 
background for the type pages—detract from 
the effectiveness of the showing of type pages 
and present a somewhat distracting element. 
The catalog pages—shown, we assume, in the 
actual colors in which they were originally 
printed—make an effective feature, and offer a 
demonstration of the class of work you produce 
in this line. For other readers who may be con- 
templating the production of a type book, let us 
say that this one, in addition to the material 
mentioned, shows printed specimens of approx- 
imately four hundred fonts of type, representing 
about thirty type families; the specimen-book 
pages are from current editions, showing ac- 
cepted styles for handling text matter; the pages 
on copy-fitting present the latest type measuring 
and copy-fitting system (character count) for all 
body faces up to fourteen-point. The book (9% 
by 114%) is attractively bound in black imita- 
tion grained leather, flexible, with only the Con- 
key mark, a winged horse in gold, on the cover, 
and black Wire-O binding. Our congratulations 
to the company on its sixtieth anniversary, coin- 
cident with the celebration of which this type- 
specimen book has been published. 

KENNEDY & FELTEN, New York City.—Your 
work is of exceptional quality, far and away bet- 
ter than is usually done on small work such as 
letterheads, cards, and the like, which make up 
the bulk of your output. Fine taste is indicated 
in selection and use of colors, both of inks and 
paper stocks. 


++ no matter 
where the March Hare goes - - - this organization keeps 


As might be expected, the publication of the National Graphic Arts Education Guild is a notable 
production, editorially and typographically. The cover of this issue (9 by 12) is printed in a light 
pinkish orange, the type form black. Designed and cut in linoleum block by Marshall G. Baldwin 


pressing steadily forward. Day or night, you'll find us 


typography properly can be made. The headline, 
“Craftsmanship,” in a delicate, short, cursive 
letter is entirely out of key with the monotone 
square-serif face used for other heads and the 
cover lettering. There should be a consistent re- 
lationship between heads and other display 
throughout a booklet or catalog if it is to have 
character. Presswork is excellent. 

W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Indiana. 
—While there are some things we do not like 
about your new type-specimen book, as a whole 
it presents much that should be of interest and 
value to those planning the production of books 
and catalogs. The material itself is well selected, 
starting with the introductory pages giving 
“Some Remarks About Type in General,” then 
“The Sequence of Editorial Material,” and, 
farther back in the book, “Copy Fitting and 
Type Measures,” this immediately preceding the 
type-specimen pages. The specimen-book pages 
would have made a better showing had they 
been arranged to show the actual margins, also 
if a lighter tint had been used as the back- 
ground, or even if a simple line or dotted-rule 
outline had been used to indicate the paper edge 
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T°! HARDY PILGRIMS, landing on a 

stern, forbidding coast, found there a 

friendly and protective haven. Sometimes 

business seems stern and forbidding, too — 
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Our 
Thanksgiving this November will encompass 
the valuable business friendships built “ 
these past few years along La Salle Street; 
Schelpe belle oa tind Sean “ead te 
dealing — and therefore as enduring as the 
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about our promises — we keep them - - - 


McCORMICK a30-HENDERSON uc 
ELS STREET ————. 


FOUR ELEVEN SOUTH WELLS 
LEGAL + FINANCIAL - COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 


On this and the opposite page are sheets (5 by 
8) from a calendar pad; they serve as introduc- 
tory pages to the various monthly sections. A 
seasonal copy slant adds to the effectiveness 


Tue A. B. HirscuFexp Press, of Denver, Colo- 
rado.—One of the most useful, best planned, and 
most handsome type-specimen books which have 
come to our attention in a long time—that’s our 
comment on the one we have just received from 
your company. The first impression created on 
taking up this book is that here is a presentation 
in keeping with the finest that typography has 
to offer! The cover (10 by 12%4 over all) is rich, 
beautiful, dignified—of soft black leather, pad- 
ded, which creates an effect of magnificence. 
The cover decoration is simple, blind-stamped 
on the black leather: an emblem (the torch of 
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learning combined with type), a band of rules, 
three-quarters of an inch wide, running full 
width beneath the emblem, and the recipient’s 
name across the bottom. It’s really beautiful in 
its restraint and richness. Inside pages, showing 
type specimens, are well arranged. They’re di- 
vided into four sections: Section A, showing 
foundry type, hand-set; Section B, Triplex dis- 
play type, hand-set; Section C, Triplex body 
type, machine-set (this section starts with three 
pages showing one-line comparisons of all body 
types arranged according to sizes) ; Section D 
showing how body types look on different kinds 
of paper. (“Triplex” is Hirschfeld’s term for its 
all-slug system of composition, which offers lud- 
low, intertype, and elrod facilities.) Another 
useful feature in Section C, showing the body 
types machine-set, is that in the heading of every 
size and style of type shown there is given a 
statement of the number of characters that will 
set in a line ten picas wide, making it easy to 
size up copy and determine the number of lines 
a given piece of copy will make in any of the 
faces or sizes listed in the section. Division 
sheets of different colors precede each section; 
across the top and bottom of the sheets making 
up each section are bands of color matching the 
division sheet. The title and opening pages, 
“What Is Typography,” and “How to Get Good 
Typography,” are well handled, likewise the 
separate announcement folder enclosed which 
carries the title “A Personal Word,” all these 
presenting an excellent, convincing demonstra- 
tion of the fact that Hirschfeld knows how to 
plan and produce front-rank typography. Thanks 
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The April page is printed in blue and yellow. 
January is done in brown and orange. Green 
and silver is the March combination, and No- 
vember uses orange and brown again. Colorful 


for sending us the copy, and congratulations on 
a splendid piece of work well done, a job of 
which you may well be very proud. 

MACFADDEN WoMEN’s Group, of New York 
City—tThat’s a slick promotional piece you 
produced with the aid of your printer, George 
Mullen, Incorporated. While we guessed right 
on its being printed by the silk-screen process, 
you certainly fooled us as regards the other 
part of the printed job. For the benefit of our 
readers let us say that this piece was a slate 
such as some of us used to carry to school in 
our early days. That these slates are not so com- 


Dynamic cover (8% by 11) of a folder produced by Baker-Jones-Hausauer, Incorporated, Buffalo, 
New York. The original is printed in black and a deep, rich red. This might serve as an object 
lesson: how to get life and action into the representation of an inanimate object. No moss here! 





CAeisa rics turns and 


a New Year opens before us. Sincerely we 
hope this calendar will record for you twelve 
Jong months of good business, good markets, 
and growing prosperity. For our part, we are 
firmly resolved to make our services each 
month more indispensable to your organiza- 
tion, so that whenever you have need for 
printing of any sort, you will think FIRST of 
McCormick and Henderson. 





— RES 
McCORMICK «wo HENDE 



















































mon nowadays is evident by the difficulty the 
advertising manager, Walter Hanlon, and the 
printer, George Mullen, had in securing enough 
slates. A few thousand of them were wanted, but 
it was necessary to cut the list as that number 
could not be secured. On one side of the slate, 
printed in white ink, with red and yellow, is a 
graph, with the line at the top reading “From 
Jast to first in three years .. .” The rest of the 
message follows, the lines of the graph running 
diagonally from the lower left to upper right. 
Curiosity was aroused as to how the slate was 
printed, our guess, as stated, being by the silk- 
screen process. But the joke came later, when 
we learned the printing was not done directly 
on the slate. Instead, cover paper was used, an 
all-over slate gray being printed on this cover 
by silk-screen before the rest of the matter was 
printed, then this sheet of cover paper was at- 
tached to the slate, fitting down into the frame, 
so that it was impossible to distinguish it until 
lifted off with the aid of a knife. George Mullen, 
the printer, we are informed, even arranged with 
Devoe-Raynolds for special ingredients in the 
gray paint in order to match the slate in texture. 
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A Formula for Employe Relations 


NUMBER of printing establishments, because of the far- 
A seeing attitude of owners and of the rational views of 
employes, have adopted formulas for employe relations which 
have brought peace and prosperity to owner and employe. 
Other establishments look forward to some such event in their 
own history. By way of encouragement for all who may be 
interested, a formula for effective employe relations—which 
has been evolved after several years of study, a survey of 
thousands of workers, and an examination of hundreds of 
bonus, profit-sharing, and other employe relations—has been 
enunciated by Donald Despain, a public relations counsellor 
of Chicago. Space permits only the barest outline of the 
formula here, but such a summary may serve as an inspiration 
for further study. 

The industrial world is making little headway in winning 
mass support to capitalism, nor will it, contends Mr. Despain, 
until we give the army of workers the enjoyment and the con- 
sciousness of being capitalists. The profit system needs no 
defense. “Without its freedom and rewards, without its spur 
to ambition and progress, America would probably yet have 
its western frontier at the Alleghenies.” Nevertheless, millions 
regard the profit system as an enemy rather than as a friend, 
because they have become obsessed through distortion and 
deception, and because industry has neglected to educate 
workers in the fundamental truths and facts of capitalism 
and profit sharing. 

To win sentiment to the support of the profit system, it is 
necessary to place employes of industry in a position to share 
in the profits of industry and to know that day by day, year 
by year, their profits are accumulating for them. Furthermore, 
the mutuality of interests involved in any partner relationship 
for profit sharing must certainly provide for contact—part- 
ners meeting in conference for consultation and codperation. 

The formula urged by Mr. Despain is founded on three 
psychological laws: (1) Men with nothing are little concerned 
in protecting property; (2) men are interested in only that 
for which they sacrifice something; (3) men growing steadily 
well-to-do, building a strong security for themselves and their 
families from the product of their own effort, will fight for its 
protection. A formula combining these three philosophies will 
secure respect for property, personal selfish interest of the 
worker in creating his property, and a fighting spirit for pro- 
tection of his and his employer’s interest because it has become 
a common interest. 

So the formula consists simply of a trinity of three prin- 
ciples: profit sharing, savings, and a retirement fund. In the 
profit-sharing plan the corporation agrees to contribute a per- 
centage of its net earnings to a joint fund to be controlled, 
invested, and administered by a joint committee from manage- 
ment and employes. The savings plan provides for employes 
to contribute a definite percentage of their wages or salaries 
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to the joint fund, establishing their partnership and partici- 
pation in the project. These joint contributions accumulate in 
an inviolate trust known as the retirement fund available to 
the employe upon attaining the age of sixty. 

While none of the component parts or principles in this 
formula are new, the combination of the three is new and, 
therefore, worthy of study and investigation. It is submitted 
as a contribution to this fascinating subject. 


Anglo-American Y. M. P. Exchange 


a 1927 prominent printers of Germany suggested to Ameri- 
can master printers the advisability of exchanging young 
master printers, presumably sons who would eventually suc- 
ceed their fathers in management. The Y. M. P.’s of each coun- 
try would acquire valuable knowledge in their ephemeral 
positions while on exchange, knowledge which, when taken 
home, would be of use not only to the Y. M. P.’s but to their 
sponsors. Under the suggestion a few exchanges did take 
place, but the plan did not work out, chiefly because of the 
difference in wage standards and living customs of the two 
countries concerned in the matter. 

Now a similar proposal comes from England, extending the 
classification to twelve “young men in advertising, journalism, 
and allied trades,” who will be selected for a year’s “ambas- 
sadorship” abroad. Selection of a candidate will be based on 
his experience in his trade, ability to hold a job and be self- 
supporting, and on evidence of character, personality, and 
morality. The Solus Club of London is sponsoring the plan, 
and the English Speaking Union and the American and British 
Ambassadors are cooperating. 

The objectives are admirable; and no doubt the sponsors 
and the twenty-four young men selected will learn much to 
contribute to their respective trades upon their return to their 
respective countries, to say nothing of acquiring greater 
respect and admiration for the best in the graphic arts as it is 
found abroad. Mutual exchange of knowledge is admirable. 


It?s Time to Reéquip 


INCE NOVEMBER another recession in business has been 
S troubling America’s corner in the economic world. Like 
an earth tremor it came almost without warning, though there 
had been plenty of predictions that it might be expected. The 
causes of this last disturbance are still more or less contro- 
versial, but there can be little disagreement on the existing 
conditions. With security-value levels as low as or lower than 
those at the depression’s depth, with steel production down 
to one-third of capacity, with automobile building entering 
the new year at probably not over 50 per cent of its normal 
production, with carloadings back in the numbers of the 
depression years, with ten or twelve million persons still out 
of employment, with businesses of all sizes suddenly deprived 
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of even normal volumes of sale, not to mention a score of 
other evidences, it would seem that a recession of such mag- 
nitude suddenly thrust upon us might give cause for fear that 
something more direful may follow. 

The editor of THE INLAND PRINTER is an optimist; he is not 
given to looking upon the doleful side of any question; nor- 
mally he is apt to think “nothing is so bad that it might not 
be worse.” So, when others may be pointing fingers at each 
other, THE INLAND PRINTER prefers to point its finger to “a 
way out,” and to suggest that only in keeping “up and ever- 
lastingly at it” can we hope to get back up out of the sloughs. 
Along with the greater portion of the business world, we be- 
lieve that nothing will have so favorable a reaction in checking 
the forces of recession and setting things going upward again 
as the lifting by Congress of some of the burden of taxation 
such for example, as exempting from federal taxation all cor- 
poration current net earnings which are reinvested in plant. 
To save paying the tax, corporations would purchase capital 
goods made by other corporations which would in turn pur- 
chase materials and reémploy labor, passing the money into 
the hands of consumers, thus adding directly to the general 
income or the purchasing power of the people. 

THe INLAND PRINTER has repeatedly advocated that the 
printing industry ought to revamp its plants, to modernize 
its methods and machinery, to discard the obsolete for the 
contemporary and efficient. In that way it would not only 
prepare for unprecedented prosperity when it does come 
but would help to bring it on by passing on to the durable- 
goods industries the money that would quickly reach the pub- 
lic in new purchasing power. For it is the increase in the gen- 
eral purchasing power which creates the demand for consumer 
goods, and demand for goods stimulates production of more 
goods, and production of more goods calls for more man 
power to do the work, and payment of the increased employ- 
ment of man power in turn creates more purchasing power. 
When the cycle gets well under way, we have prosperity. 


Why Not Make Profits? 


HE BOOKS of accounting close after another year’s busi- 
ee and some printers find they have not made a profit. 
Naturally they ask themselves, “Why?” In attempting tv 
throw light upon this very pertinent question, F. W. Fillmore, 
supervisor of accounting, U. T. A., in the most recent publica- 
tion, “Ratios for Printing Management,” ventures the sugges- 
tion that a printer’s ratios of expenses may be out of line if 
he fails to make a profit. In studying their annual operating 
statements, printers are too prone to look at the “dollar-and- 
cents” figures, rather than at the proportions the various items 
bear either to total cost or total sales. 

Each item of expense, such as materials, labor, other factory 
expenses, administrative and selling expenses, has its own 
definite relationship or proportion best expressed in a per- 
centage or ratio figure. When these percentages or ratios are 
closely studied and compared with a “pattern” that shows 
profits, the printer whose statement shows a loss may discover 
where his expense items are out of line. For example: Four 
hundred and nine plants with sales of over $67,000,000 and 
an average profit of nearly 4 per cent may be considered as a 
good “pattern” with which to make comparisons. This pattern 
shows the ratios for factory cost of goods was 75.25 per cent 
of net sales; for administrative and selling expenses 20.84. 
per cent and for profit 3.91 per cent. 


The printer whose statement shows a loss will find that his 
ratios for factory cost and for administrative and selling ex- 
penses are higher than these “pattern” ratios, and that each 
individual item of expense in these groups is apt to be higher. 
In the comparison with the “pattern,” he sees at once where 
his various items of expense are out of line. If he is a wise 
manager he will set about at once to reduce the proportions 
of his expense items to somewhere near and below the pro- 
portions of the “pattern.” On how successful he is will depend 
his chance of earning a profit during the next period as well 
as his reputation as a good manager. It can be done, if there 
be a will to earn a profit. 


An Example of Research 

HE WORD Patra was created from the initials of the name, 

Printing and Allied Trades Research Association, and the 
word has come into universal use as the name of that admira- 
ble British institution. Although the association is some seven 
years old, it has been operating for the past two years on 
funds jointly furnished by the members and by the British 
Government. From all evidences Patra is doing wonderful 
work for British printer members. At Patra House, the home 
of the association in London, are located well equipped labo- 
ratories and a constantly growing library of technical books, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, all used in the investigation and 
solution of members’ problems. 

The journal of Patra informs us that one of the services 
with which the association provides members is the investiga- 
tion of the day-to-day problems which arise in members’ own 
plants. From forty to fifty of these special investigations are 
undertaken each month, being received from establishments 
in every branch of the printing and allied trades. For example, 
such problems as, What is the cause of a variation in certain 
papers for printing halftones? What caused the discoloration 
of blue cover paper? Why did certain show cards warp? What 
was the cause of dark spots on gummed labels when pasted 
on bottles? In addition to these special investigations, the 
laboratories are constantly working on more general scientific 
and industrial problems; such as, “The Importance of Correct 
Stereo Casting,” “What is the Resistance to Deterioration by 
Printing Ink of the Synthetic Rubber Neoprene?” 

One of the reasons why Patra has been successful is that 
both the members and the British Government take seriously 
the problems requiring research, and pay their money know- 
ing that capable physicists, chemists, and engineers will find 
the answers to their day-to-day problems as well as steer them 
wisely in the greater problems of the industry. 

In the face of such success, it is strange indeed that the great 
printing and allied trades of America cannot unite in one 
strong, virile, adequately financed movement to put graphic 
arts research in America on its feet in a big way. Petty asso- 
ciational jealousies should be forgotten; manufacturers, print- 
ers, lithographers, intagliographers, and craftsmen should 
pool their money and “share their knowledge” through an 
institution manned bygcientific men. 
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MAKE EVERY DAY A RED LETTER DAY 


@ Good business isn't a matter of spurts and dashes. It's the long, steady pull that builds volume 
and keeps the stock moving! To achieve these happy results, the consistent use of consistently 


good printed advertising is indicated. Good printing is our specialty. Let us print for you! 


THE TRAFTON PRESS 


PHONE 207-505 SOUTH CLINTON—RIVERTON 











New Business a © tors 


Your printing salesmen will do a better job of selling if their 
faithful legwork is backed up by convincing presswork! Lay down a barrage of printed advertis- 
ing ahead of them and behind them! Here are two blotter suggestions: adapt the copy and lay- 


outs to your requirements as you wish.—THE INLAND PRINTER. € 





Every piece of printed advertising we produce is set in a type face exactly suited to 
the product and the message. Our complete range of traditional and modern 


faces gives the right "atmosphere" to every job we turn out. 


R. W. SMITH CO ¢ PRINTERS 


PHONE 742-3 e 646 SHERIDAN BLVD e HOUSTON 


Bold or delicate, vigorous or feminine, conservative or dashing—the 
appropriate type face is here available for your work. Furthermore, our thor- 


oughly modern production methods result in real economies! Let us print for you! 








(Blotters designed by Rex Cleveland) 
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IRVIN J. GARDNER OF THE ‘TIMES’ 


HE LATE Adolph S. Ochs, who was 
| president of The Chattanooga (Ten- 
nessee) Times from 1878 to 1935 
and publisher of the New York Times 
from 1896 to 1935, appreciated deeply 
the loyalty of his employes, and most of 
the employes proved to be loyal. One of 
his most faithful and respected co-work- 
ers is Irvin John Gardner, who has served 
the Chattanooga Times continuously since 
1887 and is now its production manager. 
It was a privilege, of which Mr. Gardner 
has always been proud, to have been 
closely associated with Mr. Ochs for sev- 
eral years in Chattanooga before the pub- 
lisher-philanthropist went to New York 
to assume control of the New York Times. 
In February, 1932, the general man- 
ager of the Chattanooga Times received a 
unique inquiry from a successful printer 
in California. The letter said: 

“T am going to ask if you can give me the date 
of the death of Mr. I. J. Gardner, the Times’ 
old foreman, whom I worked for so long, and to 
whom I am indebted a great deal for so much 
time and patience when I was coming up under 
him in the Times composing room, thirty years 
ago. Did he die in harness or had he retired a 
few years?” 

The manager replied that “the report 
of Mr. Gardner’s death was somewhat ex- 
aggerated. I am glad to say that he is very 
much alive and at work as foreman of the 
composing room every night. He is one 
of the most active and valuable members 
of the Times family. 

Throughout printingdom there are 
hundreds of craftsmen who still inquire 
about Mr. Gardner. Training under him 
was strict and thorough; it always bore 
the imprint of honesty and fairness. Yet, 
few know the story of his life. 

“T. J.,” as he is familiarly known, was 
born at Chester, Indiana, near Richmond, 
June 5, 1864. His father, James Smith 
Gardner, was of Dutch ancestry and was 
afterwards a locomotive engineer on the 
Panhandle Railway. His mother, Mary 
Elizabeth Walker, came from Scotch- 
Irish stock. Her grandmother, Elizabeth 
White, accompanied by her father, moved 
from North Carolina to Indiana in 1808. 
Irvin’s parents were Quakers, and that, 
in great measure, accounts for the reti- 
cence of the son in elaborating upon the 
milestones of his career. 

The Gardner family moved to Logans- 
port, Indiana, when Irvin was eight or ten 


Mr. Gardner, production manager 
of a famous Chattanooga paper, 
worked with Ochs, Mergenthaler 


By GEORGE F. BRIMLOW 


years old. After finishing grade-school 
studies, the boy forsook the classroom. 
But for the rest of his life he was to read 
worthwhile material, becoming a keen 
observer and self-educated man. His first 
job was carrying papers. He worked as a 
printer’s devil next, for the Logansport 
Weekly Chronicle. As he states it, he 
swept “and kicked type around.” 

Later the father quit railroading and 
moved to Fountain City, near Richmond. 
His son worked in a logging camp for a 
period. In 1882, he procured a job with 
the Richmond Weekly Telegram. He set 
type at the case and ran a job press. His 
father and an uncle, however, had formed 
a partnership with a threshing outfit. 
Young “TI. J.” broke away from the com- 
posing room in the summertime and went 
about with the thresher. He then worked 
as a printer for the Richmond /ndepen- 
dent, while paying much attention to a 
young and attractive girl, Miss Jennie 
Williams, of that city. 


On July 17, 1886, the couple was mar- 
ried. They left Richmond the following 
year, intending to go to Birmingham, 
Alabama. The South, whence the youth’s 
forebears had come, was attracting him. 
But printers were needed in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, and Irvin stopped short of his 
destination. He went to work at the type 
cases of the Chattanooga Times, which 
had been established in 1869, and he has 
been with the paper since April 1, 1887. 
Housed in a small building about a block 
from its present location, the daily Times 
then employed about fifteen “hand men.” 
It was here Irvin procured his typograph- 
ical card as a journeyman. The Times had 
a two-revolution press. Boasting a circu- 
lation of between 7,000 and 8,000 (today 
it is forty-odd thousand), it managed to 
get out a sixteen-page Sunday paper by 
starting early Saturday afternoon in the 
“print-and-turn” method. A weekly and 
semi-weekly also was printed. 

In 1890, the Times had its first and last 
printers’ strike. At the time the strike was 
settled Mr. Gardner was secretary of the 
local union, serving in that capacity two 
terms. He was president of the printers’ 
union when Mr. Ochs appointed him fore- 
man of the composing room. Gardner 
succeeded as foreman after three prede- 
cessors, in quick succession, failed. It was 
at this time, December, 1892, that the 
employes moved into the new and present 
six-story Times building, surmounted by 
its beckoning dome. Adolph S. Ochs had 
visioned and planned carefully. Chatta- 
nooga, the “Dynamo of Dixie,” fast was 
becoming a thriving industrial center. 

The composing staff occupied an L- 
shaped room on the sixth floor of the new 
building. It started off with freshness in 
many respects. Six new typesetting ma- 
chines (which had been waiting for the 
move) were quickly installed. These lino- 
types were called “Baltimores,” because 
they were made in the Maryland city, 
under the direction of Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler himself. 

After the factory set-up man left, how- 
ever, the foreman had no competent ma- 
chinist to fathom “breakdowns.” At one 
time Mr. Mergenthaler himself came 
down from Baltimore. He stayed in Chat- 
tanooga several nights, showing Mr. 
Gardner how the machines really could 
click with proper attention. The foreman 
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recalls that the mechanical wizard, for 
want of other cleansing fluid, washed 
some castings in stale beer. A private 
power plant produced the “juice” for 
electric drop lights; it remained a physi- 
cal asset for many years. Stereotyping 
already had been a feature in the old 
building and now two “Scott” rotary 
presses were used. 

In the first year of President Cleve- 
land’s second administration, 1893, busi- 
ness slumped badly. Mr. Ochs, caught 
with much real estate in his hands, asked 
the printers to accept part wages on regu- 
lar paydays—until he could “square up 
everything.” The employes stuck with 
him, cheerfully, and business rode on to 
a brighter future. The “Baltimore” ma- 
chines were kept about six years. Eight 
“Brooklyns” (the linotype factory now 
being in Brooklyn) were installed and 
kept in service for about twenty-six years. 
Versatility of production made them out- 
standing in their field. 

In 1896, Adolph S. Ochs purchased 
the New York Times. He left his brother, 
George Ochs-Oakes, in charge of the 
Chattanooga Times. When the Paris Ex- 
position was staged in 1900, Mr. Oakes 
went to New York to manage a special 
edition produced by the New York Times. 
He remained in the metropolis, and H. C. 
Adler became manager of the Chatta- 
nooga paper. In 1903, Lapsley G. Walker 
became editor. He still serves in that ca- 
pacity, although Julian LaRose Harris 
was named executive editor in 1935. 
Julius Ochs Adler became president of 
the Chattanooga Times Printing Company 
in 1935. H. C. Adler retired as general 
manager in November, 1931, to become 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Times Printing company. Adolph Shelby 
Ochs II, nephew of the founder, succeeded 
to the general managership. 

Mr. Gardner, keeping in constant touch 
with the elder Mr. Ochs, both in a busi- 
ness and friendly manner, was able to 
produce the smaller paper in a style simi- 
lar to that followed by the metropolitan 
daily. The first “ad” machine, a two- 
magazine Model 4, was acquired in 1910. 
A Model 9 was added in 1914. The firm 
outgrew two “Scott” presses, also a Goss. 
It bought a Hoe press, used until 1924, 
when the composing-room equipment was 
transplanted, because of added weight, to 
the second floor of the Times annex. At 
this time a Scott three-unit press, of forty- 
eight-page capacity, was installed. Two 
years later another unit was added, mak- 
ing it available for sixty-four pages. 

Lack of printers during the World War 
brought on stress in many composing 
rooms throughout the country. Mr. Gard- 
ner witnessed many “fretful” times as he 
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In 1892 Adolph S. Ochs moved his Chattanooga 
Times staff into this building, which is still the 
paper’s headquarters. New annex at the right 


tried to procure steady operators for a 
twelve-linotype battery. He himself says 
that he personally “sat down to the key- 
board in pinches.” But the paper forged 
ahead, and, at the present time, has a line 
of seventeen linotypes. 

On July 27, 1932, Mr. Gardner was 
appointed production manager of the 
Chattanooga Times. A letter he received 
rom general manager Adolph Shelby 
Ochs II at that date says, in part: 

“You will be in complete charge of the per- 
sonnel of the composing room, stereotype de- 
partment, pressroom, and engraving plant, and 
the respective foremen of these departments will 
report direct to you and be subject to your 
orders and instructions. . . . You will be re- 
sponsible for the printing of a good newspaper.” 

Mr. Gardner’s foremanship mantle fell 
onto the capable shoulders of his youngest 
son, Irvin John Gardner, Junior. Two 
other talented sons are in the Times com- 
posing room. Frank is head machinist and 
Fred is on the makeup. 

Despite his heavy tasks, I. J. Gardner, 
Senior, has performed duties other than 
printing. In 1919 he was appointed by 
Governor Roberts to a five-year term as a 
member of the State Text Book Commis- 
sion for Tennessee. This past year he 
served on the arrangements committee 
at the first mechanical conference of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 


tion, held in Birmingham. He is also pres- 
ident of the Times Credit Union, a body 
which renders liberal financial aid to 
Times employes. 

Mr. Gardner, the father of five chil- 
dren, has seventeen grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild. 

The death of Adolph S. Ochs in 1935 
severed the long-standing friendship that 
had existed between himself and Mr. 
Gardner. Mr. Ochs’ personal letters to his 
employe invariably began with the salu- 
tation, “Dear Gardner,” and bring forth 
the pride the publisher had in a man who 
always remained loyal and gave of his 
best talents to a particular enterprise. At 
one time, Mr. Gardner visited Mr. Ochs in 
New York, at the latter’s solicitation, and 
enjoyed a memorable visit. 

On April 7, 1935, Mr. Ochs came from 
New York to Chattanooga to pay what 
proved to be his last visit to relatives, 
friends, and a few who had been con- 
nected with him in his early struggles as 
publisher of the Chattanooga Times. Ac- 
companied by his nurse, he called on Mr. 
Gardner in his office, and jokingly intro- 
duced Mr. Gardner to the nurse as “one 
of the boys I raised.” Within thirty min- 
utes after this introduction word came 
from a nearby cafe, where Mr. Ochs and 
a few friends had repaired for lunch, that 
Mr. Ochs had been stricken. He never re- 
gained consciousness and passed on that 
same afternoon. 

For many years Mr. Gardner kept a 
diary in which he jotted down notes con- 
cerning employes who came and went. 
One yellow page bears this notation: “C. 
H. Griffith—Worked here December 27, 
1904, to January 16, 1905. He was a good 
operator and a gentleman.” Mr. Griffith 
is now vice-president in charge of typog- 
raphy at the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany headquarters in Brooklyn. 

Walter Hill and John Clark, early-day 
printers with Mr. Gardner, have been 
with the New York Times for many years. 

Phil Mandre, who was an office boy for 
the Chattanooga Times when the elder 
“T. J.” became associated with the paper 
in 1887, is still with the same daily. He 
is an efficient proofreader. 


x *& 


Paints With Printers’ Ink 
Unusual Christmas greetings were de- 
signed for his own use by Ben Wiley, 
typographic counselor, Springfield, IIli- 
nois. To a selected list of friends he sent 
“ink paintings”—landscapes, still-lifes, 
and other subjects, done with printers’ 
inks. The inks were applied with spatula 
and fingers, and the finished results, 
neatly framed, were surprisingly effective. 
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By REX CLEVELAND 


Fifth of a series of articles on the choice of color in typography. Violet, an 


especially “tricky” color to handle, affords charming and unusual effects when properly applied. Fresh appeal 


IOLET IS by no means used as much 

\ / as it could be. Printers seem afraid 

of it, and properly so—for its prac- 
tical application is a delicate matter, the 
trick being to select the tint or shade 
which suits the subject, and then to apply 
it in correct proportions, based on its 
“weight” of tone. Tints or shades of violet 
can be used in reasonably large areas, for 
backgrounds and the like. But it must be 
remembered that pure, intense violet is 
rather brilliant, and should be confined 
to small areas, although not to the same 
extent as red, which is even more brilliant. 

Violet results from mixing red and 
blue, and normally it is a neutral color. 
In delicate tints such as lavender, how- 
ever, it has a decidedly feminine appeal, 
and there are practically no limits to the 
beautiful effects that can be obtained by 
its judicious use. 

In the “Parfum” specimen on this page 
is seen an example of such usage. Con- 
trasting effectively with white, the prac- 
tically pure violet provides adequate visi- 
bility for the reversed type. On the other 
hand, it does not so closely approach the 
value of black that the line in black at 
the top is not easily read. This line is 
relatively unimportant, and its slight sub- 
ordination, in black over violet, is logical 
in. relation to the display as a whole. In 
the lower part of this set-up, however, the 
designer was slightly off in his calcula- 
tions, for it is evident that the name of 
the product should be more prominent. 
The words can be read, as there is suffi- 
cient contrast for that, but the color is too 
weak, considering the importance of these 
words. The violet and the tint are too 
much alike in values, with the result that 
there is not enough contrast and conse- 
quent visibility. A very dark brown, or 
violet, or other color will be sufficiently 
legible on a very light tint of the same 
color, but the tones must be kept widely 
separated for effectiveness. 


shade, over a tint of that color, whether 
Ben Day or paper stock, is not a good 
combination where legibility and empha- 
sis are important. The fact that the colors 
are basically the same causes them to 
merge slightly, and they will never con- 
trast sufficiently to produce good legi- 
bility. Examples are brown type on tan 
stock, blue type on light blue stock, and 
so on. This very weakness, however, some- 
times can be utilized for the purpose of 
obtaining a softer effect, or for the subor- 
dination of certain items in a display. 
Where beauty is more important than dis- 
play considerations, two tones of the 
same color are often satisfactory. 

Referring again to the “Parfum” exam- 
ple, notice the wide difference in tone 
value of the black lines at the bottom and 
the tint on which they are printed. This 
contrast permits of easy reading. The re- 
sult would have been almost as good if 
the color used had been deep purple in- 
stead of black. 

Violet is neither the most nor the least 
versatile of colors, but when it is in tune 


des beauchamp 


a new and beautiful French creation 
offered to the public by this store only, 
and in limited amounts 


with the subject excellent results, full of 
character, are obtained. And as violet 
is so seldom used in printing, its appear- 
ance is effective,—among other reasons, 
because of its contrast with the average 
run of work produced in the more com- 
mon color combinations. 

The “Orchids” title page demonstrates 
an almost perfect fitness of color. The 
title, emphasized by the use of an appro- 
priate violet, is legible enough because 
there is sufficient contrast with the white 
stock. (The large size of the type is an 
important factor here.) The use of the 
color in the outline illustration of the 
flower is also very effective, and serves 
as a color balance for the heavier line of 
type in color at the top. The use of light- 
face type in the lines printed in black 
serves to hold them in balance with the 
violet, so that they do not intrude, yet are 
legible enough for easy reading. 

Similar use of this color is seen in the 
third example. Here, the color has been 
avoided in the text of the page, for it was 
realized that its use in such a small size 


Ohe ids — 


A Treatise by Al Cope 





Floral Press — Chicago 











Use of violet is more discreet here, but decidedly 


This point, incidentally, is one that 
applies to the use of any color. The print- 
ing of a color, pure or darkened to a 


Proper use of violet is seen in upper half of this 
design, but the violet and the tint combination 
at the bottom does not afford a sufficient contrast 


appropriate. Title in large letters has sufficient 
contrast with white stock to make it very legible 
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of type would result almost in invisibil- 
ity. But it has been used very effectively 
in the initial at the top and the decoration 
at the bottom. The use of color at top 
and bottom of the page provides for good 
distribution and balance within the page 
limits, as seen below. 

In the “Men’s Clothes” advertisement, 
fitness of the color for the particular sub- 
ject at hand seems to have been disre- 
garded. True, color, as such, has been 
used in the correct place in this display, 
but violet seems rather inappropriate, to 
say the least, in relation to the subject 
matter. Had brown, or blue, or even 
green been used, this would have been a 
distinctive specimen. Overprinting the 
name of the store in black on the violet 
background has not helped matters any; 
black does not contrast sharply enough 
with violet to produce the legibility neces- 
sary to proper emphasis. The store name 
should have been played up as promi- 
nently as the rest of the text in this dis- 
play, whereas it has been subordinated. 
A solution to this problem would have 
been to use black characters with a white 
outline for the store name. This would 
have made the name stand out on the 
violet background, due to better contrast, 
and would have allowed retention of the 
same design. The white outlines would 
contrast well with the violet background, 
throwing the letters into a relief of sorts, 
and the black characters would have 
stood out well on the white stock. This, 
of course, would have necessitated a two- 
color line etching for the job, raising the 
cost proportionately. 

In the “Varis” example we find another 
good design spoiled by the improper use 
of the black-and-violet combination. The 








J, chosing flowers 


for corsage, table, window or wreath, 


one must first consider the length of time 
such flowers are intended to keep their 
original freshness. One must also know 
the conditions under which this fresh- 
ness must be maintained, in order thar 
an intelligent decision may be reached 


concerning them. 
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Violet doesn’t do anyone any good here. Its use, 
in fact, seems highly inappropriate in relation to 
the subject. Overprinting the name hasn’t helped 


eye is first attracted to the reversed illus- 
tration of the woman’s head, which stands 
out effectively—a little too effectively, in 
fact, for it subordinates the remaining 
features of the advertisement. This dis- 
play, obviously, was designed to lead the 
eye from the picture to the name of the 
product. This it would have done quite 
naturally, had the product name been dis- 
played more emphatically, but printing it 
in black on violet broke up the planned 
continuity. Had the violet been weaker, 
or the name of the product been reversed 
to show white, the resulting increased 
contrast would have made the design 
much more successful. It is really difficult 
to read the words “Toilet Soaps,” due to 
the smaller size of type and consequent 


Kind to the skin, and producing a foamy 
suds which has a perfume that will flatter 


the smoothest deb 


Come into Koppa’s and try some today 











Use of color in initial at top and decoration at 
bottom provides good balance. Text, of course, 
would have been almost invisible if in violet 
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Good design spoiled by improper color applica- 
tion. Reversed decoration is too prominent, name 
and product too weak, type in color too small 


Effect is good here, with reverse initials standing 
out easily enough to be read. Utmost legibility 
not required for these; title carried at bottom 


almost total loss of visibility. Another 
mistake was made in the lower part of 
this set-up, where the descriptive sales 
message is printed in small violet charac- 
ters on the white background. If this was 
desired, a bold-face of the same type 
should have been used. Or, better yet, the 
sales message should have been run all in 
black. Here is a case of misdirected effort 
in the proper application of the second 
color. A very well designed advertisement 
has been given a big handicap through 
inadequate knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of second-color application. 

The “DSJ” cover shows the result of 
skilful application of violet. The effect is 
that of a beautiful sunset, against which 
the figure of a graduate in cap and gown 
is silhouetted. The initials of the school 
stand out against the violet sky well 
enough to be easily read. It was not im- 
portant, in this case, that the contrast be 
great enough for the clearest of legibility ; 
the initials are more or less decorative, 
and the reversed line of type at the bot- 
tom of the black silhouette serves to ex- 
plain the title of the annual. 

This example demonstrates one of the 
many instances in which violet can be 
used to good effect as the second color in 
illustration. Countless effective back- 
grounds can be worked out with the color, 
varying it from a very light tint, through 
pure violet, and ending with deep violet. 

Violet is at the end of the spectrum, 
opposite red. Violet, indigo, and purple 
are similar, in that they are obtained by 
combining red and blue. If the red and 
blue are in approximately equal propor- 
tions, violet is the result. In indigo, the 
blue predominates; in purple, there is a 
larger proportion of red. 
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Readers are invited to submit presswork problems. Stamped envelope must accompany your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





Streaky Inking on Solids 

Can you tell me the cause of the streak across 
this job of electros? Have adjusted rollers in 
different positions but still get the streak. Rol- 
lers are a year old but still seem to be in good 
condition. We get streak just the same when the 
form has been double or triple rolled. You will 
note the streak remains on a print of the form 
after it has been turned around at a right angle. 
Took proof in blue ink that does not show any 
streak. Would makeready have anything to do 
with this trouble? Have plates one sheet over 
type high to allow for squeeze, but cylinder is 
riding the bearers and is not overpacked. Ran 
this job last summer without any trouble, on a 
cylinder job press. 

The proof in blue shows the streak, al- 
though not so plainly. The trouble is due 
to one or more rollers out-of-round. You 
might try raising number three roller, let- 
ting it serve as extra distributor, and have 
number one and number two rollers of 
different circumference; but if a roller is 
badly out-of-round it should be replaced. 
Rollers should be round, resilient, and 
should have ample tack, and this is hardly 
to be expected after a year’s use. Stiffen- 
ing the ink will help somewhat and is 
necessary, as it shows a mottle. 


Wet Mix, Spotty Print 

We are sending you several sheets of a catalog 
we recently printed. You will note that one of 
our sheets is very plainly pock-marked and that 
the other sheet shows corresponding offset on 
the side which laid on top of the marked-up 
sheet. We ran into this trouble in the last two 
forms of a job which was run completely out of 
one lot of stock. The first forms did not give us 
any trouble. The trouble did not appear regu- 
larly through the sheets, sometimes appearing 
every one hundred sheets and then again not 
appearing for about every two hundred sheets. 
The job was run with anti-offset sprays and over 
a gas flame. The same type of ink was used as on 
all previous forms. The stock, the mill assured 
us, was coated one side at a time and sheeted 
from a single roll and all in one lot. This is the 
first time we have encountered any such diffi- 
culty and neither the ink company, the mill 
representative, nor the roller manufacturer can 
offer a reasonable explanation. 


The light spots in the print were caused 
by the mix from the spray gun striking 
the wet ink while wet instead of in pow- 
der form. The liquid drops of mix cut the 
ink film and caused the pock-mocks, and 
the dye of the ink was picked up by the 
next sheet. According to your statement, 











the trouble occurred only occasionally, 
after the press had been stopped, perhaps 
to wash the form. The first sheet printed 
after starting again received the mix in 
wet form. This is the probable cause of 
the trouble, as examination shows that a 
perfect impression of the form had been 
made before something was deposited on 
the wet film of ink to cut it in spots. Un- 
doubtedly this was wet mix from the 
spray gun as the pock-marks are in re- 
ticulated design all over the sheet as from 
a spray gun. 


Dust Masks Wanted? 


Would like information as to where I may ob- 
tain a dust mask. We have a new offset-pre- 
ventive spray gun in our shop and the dust from 
it seems to be quite harmful. 

The manufacturers of the various 
sprays in use assure us that nothing in the 
mix is harmful, at least not to a worker in 
normal good health. In one shop the 
workers complained when the “spitters” 
coated everything with powder, but the 
chief said it was harmless, and he main- 
tained this attitude until everything in his 
office on the floor above the pressroom 
was coated with the powder, when he said, 
“Something will have to be done about 
this,” and had blowers installed. It is a 
fact that the dust is no more harmful than 
dust in a flour mill, but it is highly de- 
sirable to install fans or blowers to carry 
the dust away, especially if workers have 
pulmonary trouble which is aggravated 
by the dust. Perhaps some reader knows 
where dust masks are obtainable. 


Order of Sequence 


We are enclosing two samples on which we 
would like to have your opinion. There has been 
a discussion in our office as to whether the red 
or the black was the overprint on these forms. 
The samples were taken from two different press 
runs. In the writer’s opinion the black was the 
overprint in sample one and the red the over- 
print in sample two. 

Your opinion is undoubtedly correct. 
The red is more glossy than the black. 
Over the black the gloss is enhanced and 
under the black it is diminished. In order 
to avoid the displeasing gloss where the 
colors lap, print dull black over dull red. 





Numbering-Job Problem 

I have a numbering job that is puzzling me. 
The following is the problem: 50 books of 100 
coupons each, numbered from 1 to 50; 100 
books of 50 coupons each, numbered 51 to 150; 
250 books of 25 coupons each, numbered from 
151 to 400; 1,000 books of 10 coupons each, 
numbered from 401 to 1,400. The job is to be 
run size 114 by 44 with a stub on the right-hand 
end of 3% inch. The numbers on the cover and 
the coupons are to be all the same on each book. 
In other words, to start with, there would be one 
book cover and a hundred coupons all numbered 
1, another book all numbered 2, and so on. 

In order to produce this job with ordi- 
nary (not special) numbering machines, 
it will be necessary to use a frisket. There 
are two methods in use. First: cut out the 
packing where the plunger strikes thereon 
to render it inoperative. Make a frisket 
with a tip or projection which will cover 
the hole in the packing when the frisket 
is fed to gages, making the plunger 
operate as long as the frisket is not re- 
moved. With the frisket out of use, set 
the machine at 1 and print it one hun- 
dred times. Place the frisket up to the 
gages and the next impression will be 2. 
Remove the frisket and print 2 one hun- 
dred times, and so on. 

Using the other method, you set the 
machine at 100 and make a frisket which 
will prevent the 00 from printing. Print 
1 one hundred times, 2 one hundred 
times, and so on. 


Rollers Out-of-Round 


We have been having trouble with fading out 
for the past four months. On the letterhead you 
see the light streak starting at one end and mov- 
ing across the sheet. We used good ink on a 
platen press. This trouble occurs not only on this 
press but on all our platen presses at some time 
or other. The other job we enclose shows it more 
plainly. We have tried different inks and dif- 
ferent rollers at different heights, but it really 
has us stopped. 

The trouble may be caused by rollers 
hopelessly out-of-round, in which case 
you may have to replace all of the de- 
fective rollers; or it may be that the tem- 
perature is too low at starting time and 
for some time thereafter in the morning. 
By heating the ink disk it is possible that 
you may be able to use the rollers causing 
the trouble; if not, it is time to replace 
the defective rollers with new ones. 
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News Ink and Blanket 

We have a large quantity of roll-finish 
(smooth) news-print on hand and find that in 
printing and folding (the folder is attached) 
the ink smears somewhat. What can we do to 
stop this? Would you suggest an ink drier and, 
if so, what kind? Or would you suggest a change 
in ink? We have natural gas here and we 
thought a gas burner would help, but would be 
quite expensive. Would it help to put something 
on the rollers of the folder? Another trouble: 
we find that it is necessary to change the tympan 
each week, otherwise light spots show up next 
week. Would you advise us to use a blanket on 
the cylinder? 

Drier would not stop the smearing. It 
is a question of getting an ink suited to 
the paper and to use on a cylinder press 
with an attached folder, and the inkmaker 
has the answer. A gas sheet heater is con- 
sidered standard equipment on the cylin- 
der press today. Of course, some of the 
trouble may be due to static, in which 
case you should season the paper in the 
pressroom. It helps somewhat to lacquer 








metal parts of press and folder with 
waterglass (sodium silicate )—parts that 
the sheet contacts. A press blanket dimin- 
ishes the time necessary for makeready 
on a newspaper, especially if all units of 
the form are made level and type high. 


Pressroom Mystery! 

We have bumped up against a real “mystery” 
in our pressroom. Will you please obtain the 
views of your technical department on the sub- 
ject and let us know just what has happened? 
Briefly, the case is as follows: We printed a half- 
tone in orange and then, using the same plate, 
overprinted the orange with black. It’s an old 
dodge and we’ve done it dozens of times before. 
But look what happened this time! We have en- 
closed a print of the orange and two prints of the 
black superimposed on the orange. If you exam- 
ine the two black overprints you will observe 
that the orange has entirely disappeared in 
places. Question is, “Where and how did it go?” 
Strange feature of the business is that the part 
that printed perfectly on one sheet would be 
faulty on the next and vice versa. This continued 
throughout the run of two thousand. Various 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Bright and Early 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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theories as to the cause have been advanced, 
but none seems to satisfy us. The most peculiar 
aspect of the whole affair is that if ink or plates 
or impression were faulty, why were only por- 
tions affected and why were not these same por- 
tions affected continuously? We look forward 
with a deal of interest to your solution of this 
“disappearing trick.” 

As you sent us only strips 5 by 1934 
inches, probably cut from the ends of 
sheets 1934, the shorter dimension, and as 
no gripper marks appear on the sheets, 
and as you are about ten thousand miles 
distant, we shall have to base our con- 
jecture as to the cause of the trouble 
largely on supposition. However, the sup- 
positions are founded on probabilities, 
and no doubt you will find our conjecture 
to be correct. 

From the exhibit we conjecture that the 
orange ink was soft and almost fluid; that 
the orange was printed at low tempera- 
ture, much lower than seventy-five de- 
grees, so that it dried slowly and some of 
the dye color pigment filtered into the 
paper with the vehicle instead of drying 
on the surface. But the principal cause 
was one or more form rollers out-of- 
round, which caused alternate strips of 
weak and full orange color. The rollers 
also were probably too hard. The orange 
has not entirely disappeared although 
quite weak where the “flat” surfaces of the 
roller touched the plate. The strange fea- 
ture is that the pressman who printed the 
two thousand impressions of the orange 
did not notice the streaky inking of the 
out-of-round form roller. 

The eye sometimes cannot detect the 
faulty circumference of an out-of-round 
roller. For example, if oil were acci- 
dentally dropped on the metal core when 
the melted composition is about to be 
poured, the latter would not grip the oily 
part. The roller would pass inspection, 
but when on the press the pressure against 
vibrator and form would make the roller 
sag where oil had fallen on the core. 


Labels in Huge Runs 

I have worked on a problem of a continuous 
supply of small labels but am making very little 
headway. The job consists of a first order of fifty 
million of ten different sizes, five colors of 
paper, five colors of ink, and over nine thousand 
changes. A large part of the label is solid reverse 
plate and the form is so solid it would have to 
be run on a flat-bed press. I have run into so 
many problems in trying to lay this job out and 
do some figuring that I seem to be right back 
where I started. 


Start with the paper. Find the largest 
sheet or roll obtainable from the paper 
mill. Then figure the greatest number of 
labels that can be printed on the sheet or 
on the web on a rotary press. Next calcu- 
late the cost of running ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty up, whichever is the greatest 
number possible, on a flat-bed press of 














suitable size, equipped with automatic 
feeder, not forgetting the cost of chro- 
mium-faced duplicate plates. 

The cost of running the job on a rotary 
or flat-bed roll-feed press may be calcu- 
lated next, remembering the curved 
chromium-faced plates for the rotary and 
the flat plates for the flat-bed press; and 
finally may be calculated the cost of run- 
ning the job on a sheet-feed offset press, 


point of whether the cutting may better 
be done on a die-cutting machine or a 
fast paper-cutting machine with split- 
back gage. Large runs of solid reverse 
plates are made on the several types of 
machines cited above. 

We are sending you the names of manu- 
facturers of the several types of machines 
used for producing labels in large quan- 
tities economically. If you hope to hold 





It’s No Bed of Roses for Frank Cronk 


Frank S. Cronk, snapped at busy desk, above, started his thirteenth year as 
secretary of the Employing Printers of Denver, Incorporated, on December 
29. Known to his friends as “the old maestro” Mr. Cronk modestly admits 
that the photograph “doesn’t do him justice,’ 
a little old partly to the fact that for over thirty years he has been wrestling 
with printers, as editor and publisher of industrial trade magazines, but 
principally to the fact that secretaries of trade associations sleep in no bed 
of roses while carrying on their daily chores. 

Mr. Cronk confesses that he “resigns with regularity” but that his board 
of directors will never take official action on turning him out into the Colorado 
ozone. As a matter of fact, “secretarying” is his pet hobby. He divides his time 
between his own business and the work of his association, which probably 
accounts for his sense of humor; no secretary could stand the gaff year in and 
year out without some form of outside activity or relaxation! 

Off and on, Frank Cronk has contributed various articles to The Inland 


> and he attributes his looking 


Printer, his serial articles, “Guilty or Not Guilty,” probably being the best 
known. A native of New Jersey, he says the mosquitoes (and not Horace 
Greeley’s admonition) drove him west some thirty-seven years ago. That he 
is a confirmed booster for his adopted city of Denver is exemplified in his 
leading articles in The Printing Buyer’s Guide, his association’s house-organ, 
which is mailed to some 1,300 buyers of printing for the purpose of engen- 
dering closer friendship and good will between them and the Denver print- 





ing-office proprietors. Let the good work go on, Mr. Cronk! 








multiplying the form with a step-and-re- 
peat machine. Do not overlook the cost 
of handling the printed sheets from sheet- 
feed and roll-feed machines, the jogging 
and cutting of the large sheet, and the 


this work you will have to prepare to pro- 
duce it as economically as it can be done 
to fortify yourself against competition. 
You will have to take into consideration 
the cost of outfitting to produce and hold 


the work, the likelihood of the customer 
continuing to give you the work, and 
whether you can use the equipment for 
other work if you should lose this work or 
will find it a white elephant to be sold 
only at a loss. 


Printing Six-point Gothic 

We will appreciate a helping hand as to what 
causes the slur on this letterhead. We only have 
this trouble on small forms and mostly in rainy 
weather. Our roller trucks are adjusted so that 
the trucks are about one lead lower than the 
rollers. Bearers were used in chase; type is new; 
a good grade of ink is used. Other jobs are trou- 
bleless. Would like your comment on enclosed 
letterhead and a sheet from our weekly paper. 

The sheet from the weekly is up to 
standard. The larger letterhead looks all 
right on the face but if you look at the 
reverse you will note the impression is 
very much heavier on one side of the 
sheet. If the platen was set like this, out 
of parallel with the form, when the small 
slurred head was printed, this partly ac- 
counts for the slur. You are printing on 
the reverse of this sheet and the wire 
marks being very ~pronounced increase 
the slurred effect. Try printing on the 
much smoother face of the sheet. 

On an old press you cannot set the 
rollers by the trucks alone. The wear of 
roller tracks, roller saddles, and springs, 
et celera, must be taken into considera- 
tion. To test for roller setting, stop the 
rollers on the lower part of the ink plate 
as they come up off the form. If the out- 
lines of the face of the form are clear in 
the ink film where it gave up the ink to the 
form, the rollers are properly set, but if 
very faint or not visible the rollers are 
too high and cannot function. If the out- 
lines are over deep and squashed, the rol- 
lers are too low and cannot function 
properly, you will discover. 


Printing on Sheet Metal 


An undertaker wants us to print on metal 
sheets about one-quarter inch thick. He doesn’t 
know what metal, but probably it will be zinc. 
The sheets are to be attached to concrete blocks 
as grave markers, with the names of the de- 
ceased and dates of their birth and death 
printed on them. I thought it might be possible 
to use rubber type. Would we have to use special 
ink? Do they make rubber type, and is the 
proposition feasible? My idea would be to print 
on the metal as on any surface, using a soft ink, 
and then to spray the whole thing with a clear 
varnish or shellac. Would such a job be possible 
and would it hold up out in the weather? 


Quite a volume of printing on metal 
sheets is done from rubber casts of type 
forms. Halftone ink is used with a light 
impression. After the ink has dried, the 
surface of the sheet is covered with bak- 
ing copal varnish and stoved at 180 de- 
grees F’. This varnish protects the printing 
against the elements for a long while and 
may be renewed when necessary. 
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LACQUER SPRAYING IS A REALITY 


Method developed by Chicago concern results in steadily growing business. No special lacquer required, but 


company has its own specifications for high-gloss paper. Inks for work must be alcohol-proof and ground fine 


OLLOWING the recent discussions of 
este processes in THE INLAND 

PRINTER, the editor has received 
many requests for further information. 
Especially following the item in the De- 
cember issue, correcting a misstatement 
in connection with the frontispiece ap- 
pearing in the November number (which 
was there mistakenly described as being 
sprayed with lacquer whereas it was var- 
nished ) , did these inquiries pile up. Some 
correspondents have questioned whether 
spraying of lacquer was possible or feasi- 
ble under present conditions. 

To find out more definitely what is 
what, the editor assigned the present 
writer to see what information could be 
secured with particular reference to the 
process of coating printed sheets by 
spraying them with lacquer. We learned 
that not only is such work being done, 
but it is being done on an extensive scale 
and with exceptionally fine results. 

Informed that there was only one con- 
cern in this country that was operating 
the novel process of lacquer spraying on 
printed matter, I visited the organization 

tthe Vitaprint Process Company, Chi- 
cago—meeting there with a most cordial 
reception and a ready willingness to 
demonstrate. The president of the com- 
pany, A. Steinberg, himself took me 
through the plant and explained details. 
The visit was one of extreme interest, for 
[ was shown an unusually wide range of 
fine work, the lacquer spraying, by the 
way, being only one part, though by no 
means a subordinate part, of the com- 
pany’s production. 

Having checked over some of the mate- 
rial that has appeared in recent issues of 
THE INLAND PRINTER I find it difficult to 
know just where to start, for it is evident 
that practically all of the essential fea- 
tures have been well covered. The method 
in use for spraying lacquer over printed 
sheets, however, is something of a nov- 
elty. While it looks extremely simple it is 
evident its construction involved the solu- 
tion of some problems that do not show 
on the surface. 

First is the spraying arrangement it- 
self. Here is a good-sized overhead can- 
opy-like arrangement which carries off 
fumes arising from the lacquer. Under- 


ot 


By HARRY BURGESS HILLMAN 


neath is a series of rollers with tapes onto 
which the sheets are fed, and which con- 
vey the sheets under the sprays. Some 
difficulty was experienced in the early 
stages in holding the sheets of paper on 
these conveying tapes, as they were in- 
clined to twist and turn under the force 
of the spray. This resulted in the con- 
struction of what best can be described as 
a sort of inverted canopy arrangement, 
similar to the overhead canopy, but in 
reversed position. A suction fan, placed 
at the bottom, holds the sheets firmly on 
the tapes and also aids in removing any 
fumes from the lacquer. 

The spraying attachment makes use of 
automatic air-spray gun heads, operated 
by compressed air, with two small holes 
at both sides of the one through which the 
lacquer is forced, these holes sending cur- 
rents of air against the stream of lacquer 
and forcing it into more of an oval shape 
with a spread of six to twelve inches or 
more in width. The sheets are fed by the 
operator onto the conveyor tapes, passing 
under the sprays, then to an inclined con- 
veyor belt which carries them up to the 
oven where they are dried. This oven is a 
specially constructed device which runs 
along the ceiling the length of the build- 
ing, about half a city block. Gas heaters 
send heat through this oven for drying. 

As the sheets are delivered from the 
oven, they fall onto a trip which reverses 
their position and sends them onto an- 
other conveyor belt on which they are 
carried back for a distance of thirty feet, 
after which they are again tripped onto 
another belt and travel back a similar 
distance. Thus the sheets are exposed to 
the air for a time, which aids in drying. 
The sheets are then delivered onto trays, 
a small quantity on each tray. Specially 
built trays are used, and they are stood on 
end, not laid flat, thus preventing any 
sticking together of the sheets through 
their own weight. 

While answering all requirements and 
producing excellent results, this oven ar- 
rangement is to be discarded and a new 
one is to be installed, indicating the com- 
pany’s tendency toward keeping up with 
progress, or just a little ahead of it. The 
new oven is a specially constructed one, 
of steel frames, insulated with asbestos, 


and with a heating arrangement that will 
give a temperature as high as five hun- 
dred degrees. A heavy, continuous chain- 
link belt conveys the sheets through the 
oven, and a special heater, on the order of 
a blow torch, though much larger and 
with a fan operated by an electric motor, 
sends the heat through the oven. 

In connection with the new oven, a 
Chambers roller-coating machine is being 
installed so that roller coating can be 
done in addition to spray coating. The 
roller-coating machine is set on the floor, 
sheets being carried upward to the oven, 
while the spraying device will be on a 
raised platform, the sheets being carried 
downward, over the coating machine, and 
into the oven. Hence either method of 
coating may be used at will, and the oven 
is available for both. 

The question has been asked: is a spe- 
cial lacquer required? I was informed 
that any of the lacquer manufacturers 
will supply the proper kind of lacquer 
for the purpose if advised as to the char- 
acter of work for which it is to be used. 
Naturally, a little experimenting must be 
done to get the lacquer working properly, 
and to get the proper coating. Here, judg- 
ment, the use of plain common sense, is 
the essential factor, and no amount of 
explanation could take its place. 

As to cost, or comparative costs, that, 
too, is difficult to answer—for so much 
depends upon the character of the work 
being done, and to a certain extent each 
job is an individual one. We were in- 
formed that on long runs the roller-coat- 
ing process would most likely prove the 
least expensive; but for short runs, say 
of a few thousand, the spraying process 
would prove the most economical. 

Another question that has been asked 
is with reference to the thickness of the 
film of lacquer, and whether it can be con- 
trolled. Yes, the thickness of the film can 
be controlled. You can pile on just about 
as much lacquer as you want, but—the 
essential feature is to have a film which 
gives the best results in the way of ap- 
pearance. One must make an intelligent 
guess at its thickness, for that would be 
difficult to determine accurately even by 
measuring before and after with a mi- 
crometer. Generally speaking, however, 
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the film would be about one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch or under. Between one 
and two one-thousandths can be carried. 
Here, again, much depends on the paper 
as well as on the character of the subject, 
some subjects absorbing more of the lac- 
quer than others. 

Out of its years of experience the Vita- 
print Process company has developed its 
own specifications for the paper it uses 
on work produced in its own plant. This 
paper has a high gloss—better even than 
engravers’ proofing paper. It is manufac- 
tured for the company. Much depends on 
the paper, we were informed, some pa- 
pers being more suited for lacquer finish- 
ing, while others are more suited for 
varnishing. Paper that will work well 
with one may not give good results with 
the other, hence a test should be made be- 
fore going ahead with a job of coating. 

An alcohol-proof ink must be used for 
printing any matter that is to be coated 
either with lacquer or varnish. Conse- 
quenily the inkmaker must be informed 
as to the purpose for which the ink is to 
be used. In addition to having a vehicle 
that is non-soluble in alcohol, the ink 
must be ground fine so that all of the pig- 
ment is ground in, otherwise the finished 
coating applied over the ink is likely to 
appear mottled or streaky. 

Judgment is likewise an essential fea- 
ture in the printing of any subject that is 
to be coated, either with lacquer or var- 
nish. It seems unnecessary to say that the 
printing should be clean; but for lacquer- 
ing, especially where a pictorial subject 
is being used, the printing must be clean. 
Lacquering enhances the values of tones 
and shadings in the subject, and gives 
added brilliancy to any colors used. And 
it will show up any defects in printing. 
Hence the emphasis on the “clean.” A 
halftone, for instance—-and a halftone of 
150 or 175 screen takes on the appear- 
ance of an actual photograph to the naked 
eye after coating with lacquer—will show 
up stronger, a little darker, when the 
coating is applied; therefore it may be 
printed just a shade lighter than it would 
be if it were to be used in the ordinary 
manner without the coating. 

Incidentally, but of equal interest, this 
visit to the Vitaprint Process plant re- 
vealed to me a business that has literally 
been built up with the motion picture 
industry, for a separate division of the 
company was started in 1913 largely on 
the basis of furnishing a syndicated-pro- 
gram service for moving-picture theaters. 
This service is still a prominent factor, 
and close contact is maintained with mo- 
tion-picture producers so that advance 
information is secured on all their pro- 
ductions. Plates of previews are made in 
four standardized sizes, and the programs 


containing these previews are furnished 
to motion-picture theaters. 

But out of this service, in 1930, grew 
the business of furnishing facsimile pho- 
tographs of moving picture stars by a 
subsidiary company, The Vitaprint Proc- 
ess Corporation, the work constituting a 
large part of the volume in the plant, the 
pictures being reproduced in fine-screen 
halftones and given the lacquer spray 
after printing. Further development then 
came, leading to a wide range of what 
might well be termed purely specialty 
work, including cutout displays, and 
printing on metal foils, both gold and 
aluminum. The company, by the way, is 
making good use of the new Vaporin inks 
in its printing on metal foils, producing 
exceptionally fine results. Mounting and 
die-cutting are other features of the busi- 
ness, quantities of metal foil as well as 
regular paper being mounted and die-cut 
for various purposes, especially in con- 
nection with cutout and other window and 
counter-display cards. 

Another part of the company’s busi- 
ness consists of coloring various pictorial 
subjects by hand. A key plate is made, by 
halftone, and printed in black. Then with 
the aid of stencils or friskets the colors 
are applied with air brushes. The finished 
piece, coated with lacquer spray, affords 
some exceptionally fine photographic ef- 
fects in colors; to the lay observer it 
would be taken for an actual colored 
photograph, scarcely a printed job. 


PROSAIC AND 


Your own business, prosaic 
and unromantic to you be- 
cause of your familiarity with 
it, is full of stories interesting 
to others. One way to tell 
them is through a well edited 
house-organ, a type of publi- 
cation that pays rich div- 
idends in sales and good will. 
Let us show you specimens of 
house-organs we have pro- 
duced for various clients. A 
house-organ can tell your 
sales story in an infinite va- 
riety of ways, consistently ev- 
ery month. Over a period of 


time your readers become 
thoroughly acquainted with 
your business and products, 


and your monthly message, if 
presented with zest and dis- 
tinction, has a ready recep- 
tion whenever it arrives. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
AOA OL OIEINVAOUNA 


From The Sales Builder, published monthly by 
the Star-Bulletin Printing House, of Honolulu 


The company also is equipped for do- 
ing its own photography, with facilities 
for stagings, darkrooms, driers; likewise 
for making enlargements in large quanti- 
ties, another of the company’s specialties. 
In the latter work, films are enlarged to 
any size desired, with practically no limit 
to size. A photographic expert is still car- 
rying on experiments with photography 
in colors, just another indication of how 
the company keeps on with its endeavors 
to improve its service and products. 

Naturally, with the development of its 
special lines the company is in an excel- 
lent position to offer helpful suggestions 
for unusual effects or outstanding display 
pieces, or other advertising pieces. And 
it does just that, and to a considerable 
extent. But here is one suggestion we got 
which we feel is worth passing on for the 
benefit of those doing, or considering tak- 
ing up, creative printing! The company 
does not and will not make up a lot of 
speculative dummies or layouts. That, I 
was told, is too expensive, wasteful, and 
too much of a gamble. 

What it does, however, is to sell the 
service of the company, its standing, and 
its ability to produce what is wanted. 
Then a study is made of the client’s re- 
quirements, and particularly are the 
client’s ideas and opinions secured. Next, 
a preliminary rough pencil sketch is 
made, and the matter discussed with the 
client, who is given the opportunity to of- 
fer any ideas or suggestions he may have 
with regard to changes. Then the finished 
drawing or plan is completed, and after it 
is submitted to the client for approval ev- 
erything is ready to go ahead, with assur- 
ance that the results will be satisfactory 
to the client and all concerned. 

Because of the company’s specializa- 
tion on the type of work it handles, its 
study and development of methods for 
producing the various classes of work it 
undertakes, and the excellence of the fin- 
ished results it achieves, it has been called 
upon by various large printing houses to 
do finishing work, and now serves a num- 
ber of such printing houses on work 
where high quality is the dominant factor. 

My visit to Vitaprint reémphasized a 
thought that has occurred to me fre- 
quently in the past when studying this 
question of specialization. To specialize 
on some particular line one must become 
an expert in every phase of that line. 
Every factor must be the subject of spe- 
cial study and experiment. And while 
becoming expert in that one line, one 
must not overlook the possibilities of de- 
veloping other related features that can 
be included and worked in with the pro- 
duction facilities required for the special 
line. Continual development is the key- 
note when specializing. 
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SIMPLIFIED PLATE PROCESS SHOWN 


By M. A. Shickman 


EPRODUCTION of the oil painting 
R which appears in this issue as an 
insert was printed from four-color plates 
made by a new simplified process. The 
procedure saved enough time in the mak- 
ing of the plates to effect a sizable saving 
in cost over methods now in vogue. 

The artist who painted this subject, J. J. 
Eppensteiner, has authorized the follow- 
ing statement: “This is in my judgment a 
faithful and satisfactory reproduction of 
my painting. Although this is a subject 
which I consider difficult to reproduce, 
the result is gratifying and I am thor- 
oughly satisfied with the reproduction.” 
_ To all appearances, color plates pro- 
duced by this simplified process are ex- 
actly like any other process color plates. 
The difference is simply one of time and 
labor saving. The plates are copper 
etched—etched deep so that even with a 
fountain running full they do not fill up. 
The registration is accurate. The make- 
ready is no greater than that required 
with process plates that are turned out by 
leading engravers. 

In addition to the savings, however, 
other important advantages are listed by 
the concern perfecting this method.* One 
of these is a wider latitude or flexibility 
in the manipulation of copy used for re- 
production; another is the ability to use 
copy which ordinarily is unsuited to good 
printed reproduction. 

Thus, it is possible to make full four- 
color reproductions by this method from 
just a black-and-white photograph. Also, 
it is possible to make alterations in copy 
(substituting backgrounds, incorporating 
vignettes, and the like) with very little 
added time involved. Reproductions may 
be made direct from merchandise, or 
from color transparencies (either Koda- 
chrome or Dufaycolor film). 

The technique makes possible a sharp 
and smooth reproduction. This is accom- 
plished by less manipulation of the semi- 
finished copper plates rather than by any 
basic improvements or greater skill. 
Thus, an equal result is accomplished 
(faithful reproduction) in a simpler and 
less expensive manner. 

It is interesting to note that the man 
who etched these particular plates did not 
at any time see the original color subject. 
He was handed a black-and-white copy 


*Flexi-Plates, Incorporated, St. Louis, Missouri, 
was organized recently to produce color plates and 
furnish a direct-color photographic service on a special 
basis. Service is rendered through an exclusive ar- 
rangement with leading color printers in each city; 
plates, we are informed, are not obtainable by a client 
or its agency direct.—Ep1Tor. 
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for each of the four colors and instructed 
to produce a good halftone plate exactly 
duplicating the copy. This explains why 
he was able to finish the job so quickly. 
It also indicates that the color correc- 
tions (always necessary due to faulty 
filters) were made for him before he 
started the etching process. 

An interesting development in connec- 
tion with this new technique is seen in the 
simplification and the speeding up of 
showing proofs of a color subject to the 
client. Ordinarily, the client or buyer 
must either wait for proofs after the color 


plates are finished, or if he wishes proofs 
before the plates are made he must ob- 
tain a Carbro print or a wash-off relief. 
In this particular case, it was possible 
immediately to make a “Dufaycolor” shot 
from the oil painting and, without mak- 
ing a print from the transparency, by 
merely placing the color negative on a 
pane of glass, and allowing the reflection 
to appear in a mirror, the artist was able 
to see just how the finished reproduction 
would appear in full colors. The time and 
expense of a Carbro were eliminated. 
Where other elements are to be incor- 
porated into the color subject, such as 
type matter, black-and-white sketches, 
and the like, a film positive of these units 
can be placed in position on the pane of 
glass, and the entire color page okayed. 





® Paper, ink, and choice of type 
face are three of the important essen- 
tials for satisfactory copy which is to 
be photographed for printing by the 
lithographic offset process in so far 
as the trade typographer is concerned, 
said William H. Wood, of the Harris- 
Seybold-Potter research laboratories, 
in his address before the convention 
of the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association at Cleveland, Ohio. 

From a photographic standpoint, 
he said, a paper having a high reflec- 
tion coefficient in the visible spectrum 
is desirable. This means that the pa- 
per should be quite white. Its surface 
should hold ink well, with no spread- 
ing or “feathering.”? A semi-dull or 
dull surface paper would be ideal 
were it not for the feathering effect 
which results in ragged letters; and 
no camera copy will ever be better 
than the original material copied. 
Hence, practically speaking, a glossy 
or semi-glossy surfaced paper will 
give best results. 

Papers for offset camera copy 
should be heavy enough in weight for 
easy handling and to prevent marked 
plate-sinking of the letters in print- 
ing, which would tend to broaden the 
letters when the photographic nega- 
tives are made. Papers used in our 
experimental work, Mr. Wood said, 
are 200-pound stocks. 

Transparent cellulose base papers 
such as Cellophane may be employed 
for making offset proofs, but some 
skill and special inks are required for 
satisfactory results. Bold-face type 
probably is best for Cellophane trans- 
parency work. The copy may be used 
direct as a deep etch or rotagravure 
positive, or contact negatives may be 
prepared for an albumen or other 
surface type plate. 





HOW TO GET GOOD OFFSET COPY 


Ink for printing copy for the offset 
camera should preferably be a heavy- 
bodied, dull-drying, deep-black ink. 
A heavy bond ink meets these re- 
quirements satisfactorily, and shows 
a minimum tendency to feather or 
spread, and it dries to a dull surface 
which has good light absorption. 
Moreover, the dull surface minimizes 
the chance of light reflection from a 
particular letter during the operation 
of copying, with the consequent de- 
fective negative. In our experimental 
samples the special ink used was a 
heavy bond ink, and the regular ink 
was proving black. 

Among important factors in satis- 
factory type faces for offset copy, 
the first is the size of the type. Six- 
point is near the minimum which 
should be set for any offset copy. 
With type this small, defects in ink 
rollers, ink distribution, paper sur- 
face, or the type itself, may mar the 
copy slightly, leading to poor results. 
Narrow or “skinny” type faces may 
“*haze over’? when making the photo- 
graphic negative, and in any case the 
printed work on the offset plate will 
be hard to keep “open” or clean dur- 
ing the printing operation. Eight- 
point and larger in a good type face 
will give good offset copy. Bold or 
semi-bold faces result in satisfactory 
proofs and ‘satisfactory negatives. 
Very narrow faces, shaded type, or 
intricate designs, will likely lead to 
trouble during the copying step and 
the subsequent steps of making the 
plate for the offset press and print- 
ing from this plate. 

Copy, of course, should be _ thor- 
oughly proofread and examined for 
defects before delivery to the lithog- 
rapher, for he can do little to cor- 
rect the copy if mistakes are made. 
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SPECIMEN in the SPOTLIGHT 


Splendid job of prestige-building is done by steel-products brochure. Bold, yet well con- 


trolled, planning throughout makes for smart uniformity without any monotony of pages 


month in THE INLAND PRINTER, un- 

der the above heading, a specimen 
of printing which, because of artistic 
achievement, general excellence, or some 
other reason, stands out as an exceptional 
production. This feature in addition to 
the regular Specimen Review will, we be- 
lieve, prove of considerable interest and 


T IS OUR INTENTION to feature each 


printing, produced for and under the di- 
rection of the advertising department of 
Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Incorpo- 
rated, Chicago, a company specializing 
in the manufacture of steel products. The 
plastic-bound brochure—of twenty-eight 
pages, letterpress printed—is a fine ex- 
ample of quality design, photoengraving, 
and presswork. Cover and several pages 


the blank panel across the bottom. The 
lettering is shaded with an overprinted 
black. The seal at the top is black on sil- 
ver paper, embossed, and affixed after 
printing. The Plastic binding (%¢-inch) 
is white, forming an effective line up the 
left of the cover. As a final touch, the 
cover was varnished, deepening and en- 
riching color values considerably. 


Outstanding brochure, Plastic-bound (11 by 15), produced for Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Chicago, under direction of its advertising department 


benefit to our readers. Concentrating thus 
on one piece, it will be possible for us to 
go into more detail with reference to 
phases of the design, format, illustrative 
matter, colors, and so on—factors that 
cannot be covered adequately in a review 
in which a number of specimens must be 
grouped together. This “spotlight” will 
be in the nature of an educational feature 
for those studying the planning of printed 
pieces. It will be of practical value as 
well, for in it will be found many ideas 
which can be adapted in the planning of 
other distinctive pieces. 

This month we present an exception- 
ally fine piece of what might be termed 
institutional publicity, or promotional 


are shown herewith. The brochure mea- 
sures 11 by 15 inches, trimmed, and is 
printed on eighty-pound enameled book 
stock, white, coated both sides. The cover 
is a heavy cardboard, white, also coated 
on both sides. 

One of the striking features of this 
piece is the shrewd use of white space. 
With the exception of the areas covered 
by the halftones and a few reverses on the 
covers and introductory title page, the 
white paper has been totally covered with 
solid tint blocks. A medium-blue tint 
block was used on the front cover, with 
the name “Ryerson Steels” reversed in 
white. The word “Certified” is silver, re- 
versed in the overprinted blue plate, as is 


The inside front cover and the first in- 
side page form a double-spread of a silver 
tint block, with a white reversed outline 
panel across the gutter. Within this panel, 
the Ryerson seal has been effectively 
handled in silver and black on a white 
circle reversed in the silver plate. On the 
right-hand page, the title of the presenta- 
tion, “Solving the Problem of Quality 
Control—Ryerson Certified Steels,” has 
been overprinted in black, with the word 
“Certified” in red in an attractive hand- 
lettered script. The first line is a hand- 
lettered imitation of a condensed gothic, 
with the name “‘Ryerson Steels” hand let- 
tered in simulation of Futura Display. 
The same letter faces were used on the 
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front cover, making for nicely planned 
uniformity of these two balancing pages. 

Page 2 of the brochure, facing the in- 
troductory note and taking the place of a 
frontispiece, is a full-page bleed halftone, 
printed directly on the white stock with a 
133-line screen plate. The illustration is 
a view of a pouring-process step in the 
manufacture of Ryerson steel, and is a 
fine example of photography, photoen- 
graving, and presswork. The introductory 
note, on a right-hand page, is printed in 
black over a solid tint of buff, bleeding 
off on all sides of the page. The heading 
and subheading are set in a medium face 
of condensed gothic (caps and lower- 
case are used ) with 12-point Rockwell An- 
tique for the text. Ample margins top and 
gutter, with narrower margins right and 
bottom, make this a stimulating page, 
which carries over onto the next, where 
the same format and color scheme are 
employed with equal effectiveness. 

Next are five pages of text, devoted to 
planning and manufacturing operations. 
Each page is dramatized by means of a 
bleed halftone related to the subject 
matter. The halftones cover the top three- 
fifths of each page, and are printed di- 
rectly on the white stock with a 133- 
screen plate. The text matter is 18-point 
Rockwell Antique with headings of con- 
densed gothic. The type matter is nicely 
arranged and overprinted on a buff tint 
which bleeds off the pages right, left, and 
at the bottom. 

There follows a double spread on the 
bleed buff tint; headings in Condensed 
Gothic and text in 18-point Rockwell An- 
tique. Punch is injected here by means of 
an immensely effective halftone which 
bleeds off left and bottom and across the 
gutter onto the right-hand page. Follow- 
ing this are four more pages of the same 
type as the series previously mentioned. 
Another double-spread follows, of the 
same type as the last described, but with 
a larger halftone and more copy in 
smaller-size type. A double-page heading 
is used on this spread. 

The next two pages are a double-spread 
of steel grade listings, nicely arranged 
and set in Rockwell Antique, with con- 
densed gothic for subheads and grade 
names. This matter is set in three col- 
umns; two on the left-hand page and one 
on the inside of the right-hand page, with 
a bleed halftone up the right. Caption on 
this halftone is reversed in a black panel 
at the bottom. A very attractive double- 
spread is thus obtained. 

The next two pages consist of a half- 
tone reproduction of a steel warehouse 
scene, almost a panorama, which bleeds 
off all four sides of the double-spread. 
This halftone is mortised two-fifths of the 
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way up from the bottom and all the way 
across the left-hand page. Inserted in the 
mortise is a buff tint, bled all around, on 
which is overprinted a heading and two 
columns of text matter. 

Following this are five dramatized 
plant views, augmenting the copy which 
is overprinted on the usual buff tint as in 
several other pages discussed. 

The next is a right-hand page present- 
ing “Suggestions for the Heat Treater” in 
two columns of Rockwell Antique, with 
headings, subheadings condensed gothic. 

Last, but not least, is a striking halftone 
presenting the “Ryerson Stock List,” a 
photo of a hand holding a copy of the list 


THUMBS DOWN ON FREE PUBLICITY 
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book. This halftone bleeds off sides and 
top, with a panel of buff tint bleeding off 
the bottom of the page, overprinted with 
copy and the signature of the Ryerson 
firm and address. 

The inside of the back cover is a solid 
tint block of silver (metallic ink); the 
outside is a solid mass of the medium 
blue, with the Ryerson seal near the bot- 
tom and a panel of silver bleeding clear 
across the bottom. 

This fine presentation to the steel con- 
sumer is a superbly planned and pains- 
takingly worked out piece of letterpress 
printing. Uniformity of design, color, 
and format is a blue-ribbon feature. 





“* 


Isaac Chapman, editor of the Colfax, Louisiana, Chronicle, shows his method of handling publicity 


@ The old bugaboo of publicity mas- 
querading as news has always been a 
problem to conscientious editors who try 
to do a good job of constructive journal- 
ism. Isaac Chapman, editor and publisher 
of the Colfax, Louisiana, Chronicle, 
doesn’t beat around the bush in regard to 
this matter. A recent issue of his paper 
carried the above picture on the front 
page, beneath a three-column heading: 
“What the Chronicle Does With Free 
Publicity.” 

Under the picture appear Mr. Chap- 
man’s pertinent remarks, as follow: 

“Question—Who is that man? 

““Answer—He is Isaac Chapman, edi- 
tor of the Chronicle. 

“Q—What is he doing? 

“A—Mr. Chapman is looking through 
this week’s batch of free publicity. 

“Q—Does he read it or publish it? 


“A—No, he’s just looking for checks 
for the advertising that is marked reading 
matter. 

“Q—What is that in the wastepaper 
baskets? 

“A—That’s the free publicity he’s al- 
ready opened. 

“Q—How much of this free publicity 
does he get a week? 

““A—Oh, about a thousand pieces from 
all over the United States. 

“Q—Does it all go into the wastepaper 
baskets? 

““A—No, he has to use that large paper 
box for some of it, but it all ends up in 
a merrie, merrie bonfire back of the 
Chronicle office each week. It takes about 
twenty minutes to do the job good, and 
the fellows are all complaining about 
their matches getting used up. Such a 
waste of time and money, tch, tch.” 
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John Baskerville 


This new book on one of the illustrious 
early printers, “John Baskerville, The 
Birmingham Printer, His Press, Rela- 
tions, and Friends,” by William Bennett, 
and “Dedicated with much regard and 
sincere affection to the illustrious printer, 
George W. Jones,” has for us a double 
interest and significance. First, of course, 
is the biographical material which throws 
a great amount of new light on the ances- 
try, birth, and subsequent career of one 
who made an outstanding place for him- 
self in the art of printing; and second, 
but by no means of lesser interest, is the 
book itself, an outstanding example of 
the art of bookmaking and, what makes 
it all the more notable, produced by 
students at the Birmingham (England) 
School of Printing under the supervision 
of their instructors. 

The text is appropriately set in the 
Baskerville type — fourteen - point size, 
a faithful recutting—with wide margins, 
chapter headings in caps of the same size 
as the text, and large five-line initials in 
orange. The introduction starts with the 
two words, “John Baskerville,” in forty- 
two-point caps in orange. Printed on Old 
York Parchment, with black cloth covers 
and title stamped in gold, the whole pre- 
sents an excellent demonstration of book 
production, one worthy of a prominent 
place in the library of any lover of fine 
printing. We would like to have seen a 
little more space between the chapter 
headings in caps and the first line of text 
in some instances, but that is a minor 
point and scarcely worthy of mention. 

The author, William Bennett, as stated 
in the foreword by Leonard Jay, the head 
of the school, has done a vast amount of 
research work and discovered many new, 
interesting, and illuminating facts rela- 
tive to Baskerville’s life, work, character, 
and friends. He clears up much of the 
mystery of Baskerville’s early life, rules 
out former statements to the effect that 
“the printer’s parents were excessively 
poor and heir to nothing at all,” shows 
that Baskerville was a rich man, and 
in twelve years had made a fortune of 
£12,000, and how from the year he first 
took up public work in the town of Bir- 
mingham as one of the Overseers, in 1749, 
he later became Surveyor of the High- 
ways, then, in 1761, High Bailiff, the 
highest honor that could be conferred on 
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a resident of the Manor of Birmingham, 
all of which proves he was no ordinary 
man. “After reading the section on 
Baskerville as High Bailiff,’ the author 
states, “I think the reader will agree that 
he was a worthy representative of “The 
Lord of the Manor’ when that system of 
local rule was becoming antiquated.” 

The chapters following the introduction 
take up Baskerville’s ancestry, parentage, 
and heritage; follow the subject of the 
review through the early stages of his life, 
through his work as a japanner, to the 
start of his experiments in letter-founding, 
of which Baskerville said, “Amongst the 
several mechanic arts that have engaged 
my attention, there is no one which I have 
pursued with so much steadiness and 
pleasure as that of letter-founding. Having 
been an early admirer of the beauty of 
Letters, I became insensibly desirous of 
contributing to the perfection of them.” 
Also there are accounts of Baskerville’s 
work at printing, with specimen pages 
from some of his books, and an account 
of his undertaking the printing of the 
Bible with the purpose of making “this 
one work as correct, elegant, and perfect 
as the importance of it demands.” 

Interestingly written, remarkably well 
presented and attractively printed, the 
book is most certainly a credit to the 
school, and it is an excellent idea to have 
the students work on such material and 
thus help keep alive the memory of one 
whose principal work was done in the 
city in which the school is located. The 
type was set and cast on monotype ma- 
chines by students attending the classes, 
the compositors’ work was done by boys 
in pre-apprentice classes, and presswork 
by students in the letterpress machine 
classes, all under the supervision of the 
school’s instructors. 


Advice to the Pressmen 


“Machine-Room Hints” is a new 152- 
page handbook for pressmen by G. C. 
Natarajan, superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Press of the Central Provinces at 
Nagpur, British India. 

Mr. Natarajan has assembled a fund of 
practical information for pressmen on 
such topics as working conditions in the 
pressroom, the construction of printing 
presses, rollers, printing inks, paper, and 
difficult pressroom problems. His prac- 
tical hints are apparently based on wide 













experience and on study of the literature 
on the subject. The unfamiliarity of North 
American printers with some of the au- 
thor’s technical terms and the defects in 
printing manifest on many pages of the 
book need not prove a serious handicap 
to profitable study. 

“Machine-Room Hints” is one of the 
few technical or practical books on print- 
ing that have been produced in India. 


Caxton and His Work 


Understandable is the great interest 
shown for the history and works of Cax- 
ton, who printed the first English book 
and introduced the art of printing into 
England. Reliable commentary on this 
historic personage always makes fascinat- 
ing reading; and for this reason alone the 
little volume recently issued by the Book 
Arts Club of the University of California, 
“William Caxton and His Work,” would 
be highly acceptable. It is acceptable on 
other counts as well, for the broad sympa- 
thies and fine scholarship of George 
Parker Winship are represented in its 
charmingly printed pages. 

A paper on Caxton, written and read 
by Mr. Winship at a meeting of the Club 
of Odd Volumes, Boston, January, 1908, 
forms the nucleus of the volume. This has 
been augmented by an author’s preface; 
by a letter to the Book Arts Club which 
amplifies the original paper; and by an 
introductory note to the letter itself. A 
considerable amount of information on 
Caxton, therefore, is to be found in the 
fifty-five pages of this offering. 

The volume is full of incidental notes 
on the practice of printing, such as this 
on ancient compositors: “... . they all or- 
dinarily added letters to a word toward 
the end of a line whenever they found 
themselves with a short line, and con- 
densed the words if they felt that the line 
was going to be crowded. That this is not 
altogether an obsolete practice can be 
seen by anyone who examines the edition 
of my Caxton paper printed at The Doves 
Press in the year 1909, and notices how 
the variations from ‘and’ to ‘&’ reveal 
problems of spacing.” 

This edition of 525 copies of “William 
Caxton and His Work,” by George Parker 
Winship, has been designed by the mem- 
bers of the Book Arts Club of the Univer- 
sity of California, in collaboration with 
Samuel T. Farquhar, university printer. 
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Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


YOME TIME AGO we asked if any printer’s 
i.) house-organ had a longer service record 
than May-Bs, which Herbert C. May, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has been publishing for twenty-one 
years. A reply comes from Walter P. Jobson, 
president of the Jobson Printing Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, who sends us an early copy 
of Jobson’s Journal, reproduced below, and 
states that the house-organ has been published 
continuously since 1914. 

“In this period of time,” writes Mr. Jobson, 
“we have printed many house-organs for others, 
and have seen many of them flourish and die. 
They are started with a lot of enthusiasm, which 
usually lasts through the first three or four is- 
sues. After that it gets to be a regularly recur- 
ring task—and a tough one. The next few issues 
are poorly edited and gotten out behind time, 
and the demise of the sickly child is not far off. 
We do not hesitate to point out these things to 
prospective editors and advise them frankly that 
unless they are prepared to see the job through 
for at least a year, they had better not start, for 
they will only waste their money.” 


Sad Spectacle of Collapse 


Mr. Jobson hits the nail right on the head, and 
his “fair warning” to prospective house-organ 
users should be pasted in every printer’s hat. A 
house-organ that collapses in mid-stream is a 
sad spectacle: sad for the printer, who loses the 
business, and humiliating for the advertiser, who 
thus plainly advertises a lack of faith or stamina, 
or both. But, in the words of Mr. 
Jobson, “after the first annual 


every line of this stuff isn’t read with an eagle 
eye, we’re sadly mistaken. Along with it you get 
a few general editorials and some pertinent com- 
ments on typography, all presented in Superior’s 
best typographic manner. Type Tips is only 
eight pages, 6 by 9, but it packs more punch 
per pica than many a more pretentious sheet. 


Note on Typography 


In the January issue of C. H. Rhodes’ punc- 
tiliously set house-organ, The Hell Box, we came 
across a page containing Benjamin Franklin’s 
famous moral anecdote, “Turning the Grind- 
stone.” (Mr. Rhodes is the proprietor of The 
Rhodes Press, High Point, North Carolina, and 
his fondness for hand-setting and correct spac- 
ing amounts almost to a phobia.) Well, this par- 
ticular issue is set in Stymie Medium, one of the 
modernized Egyptian faces, and the Franklin- 
page heading is set in Legend, a new and unor- 
thodox and curiously exotic face (derived from 
the Persian maybe? ). 

Contributing a third element to this contem- 
porary mélange, the title and date lines on the 
cover are set in Stencil—frankly derived from 
the packing-case. (We say this with no derog- 
atory intent, for Stencil, like the other faces 
mentioned, can be put to good use in skilful 
hands.) The point we’re getting to is that the 
venerable Ben’s eyes probably would pop out 
through their spectacles if they could see the 
chaste Franklin prose displayed in such unfa- 
miliar typographic garb! 





milestone is passed, the house-or- 
gan ceases to be an expense and 
becomes an investment in good 
will that continues to draw div- 
idends as long as it is capably 
edited and consistently mailed.” 


Names Make News 


Names still make news, darned 
if they don’t! And Type Tips, is- 
sued monthly by the Superior 
Typesetting Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, is one of the few house-or- 
gans we know of that really plays 
up its customers’ names in the 
time-proven “personals” manner. 
Two or three columns in each is- 
sue are devoted to personal items 
about Superior’s customers and 
prospects. Frank P. Korhumel, 
head of the company, gets around 
in the trade, makes notes on the 
cuff, and turns out a light, infor- 
mal batch of gleanings. 

You learn, for example, that 
Ernie Jones, of Graphic Arts, has 
been working at a little golf at 
Heather Downs; that Dick Gil- 
ham, of Tiedtke’s, went duck hunt- 
ing; that Frank Finch, of the 
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work with his printing business. If This printer’s house-organ, started in 1914, still going strong 
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Truth to tell, we don’t think Ben would be 
dismayed. We think, in fact, he might even 
approve. For novelty and freshness are, after all, 
the chief excuse for derivations from the classic 
norm; and when fresh and novel types are han- 
dled as scrupulously as Mr. Rhodes handles 
them, a critic will think twice before he pre- 
sumes to condemn. 

Incidentally, “Turning the Grindstone,” still 
sets a mark for copy writers to shoot at. And to 
our way of thinking, its import comes through 
clear and strong in Stymie. 


Only Eight Pages but— 


We mentioned briefly, several months ago, the 
little house-organ, The First Proof, issued by the 
typographic department of Patterson & Sullivan, 
San Francisco. Since then we have succeeded in 
prying a word or two out of its modest editor, 
Emory D. Harris, who seems to believe in letting 
the booklet speak for itself—and it does, too, 
eloquently. The First Proof is only eight pages 
(4144 by 6) but it’s so succinctly written and 
expertly set that it always gives you the feeling 
you’re getting your money’s worth. — + 

Mr. Harris, who has edited the house-organ 
since its inception in the early part of 1936, 
writes his copy in a no-frills, straight-away 
manner. He discusses type and advertising 
briefly and with dignity—as night foreman of 
the plant he is in a good position to keep an eye 
on things—and his typographic cohorts do a 
slick job of backing him up with print. That 
well controlled typographic touch gives you a 
good idea of Patterson & Sullivan workmanship. 

Patterson & Sullivan was founded in 1923 as 
an art service and has become one of the largest 
producers of advertisements in the West. The 
typographic department was added eleven years 
ago. Last year a photographic department was 
installed, which does color as well as black-and- 
white photography. The First Proof gives the 
type boys a real break. 

“T don’t doubt that a better job could be done 
by a more experienced person,” says Mr. Har- 
ris, “but at least we have no copy cost. And I 
don’t think we have lost any customers. There 
are three clients we can trace directly to The 
First Proof; we know it’s being read because 
we get requests for extra copies... . We started 
out simply, feeling it would be easier to expand 
and elaborate than to retrench.” 

Our opinion is that The First Proof is just 
right—in size, in tone, in effect. We beg to doubt 
that a “more experienced person” could do a 
better job of it. 


Short Straws and Squibs 


“Tt is fifty years since we set our first line of 
type,” says W. S. McMath, president of the 
McMath Printing Company, El Paso, Texas, in 
his company’s new house-organ, The Sirocco. 
Explaining how this name was chosen, Mr. 
McMath writes: “Sirocco caught our fancy be- 
cause it was euphonious, easy to say, easy to 
remember, and had a cadence—a rhythmic flow 
of sound that is pleasing to the ear. We also 
liked it because the meaning (a warm wind) was 
not so far-fetched that we could not translate it 
to mean a warm breath of friendliness”... . 
Whooo! That issue of The Pi-Box that was made 
up in the form of a miniature copy of Life cer- 
tainly carried a wallop! It’s the official publica- 
tion of the San Francisco Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen; editor Henry M. Bettman 
clicks a mean Zeiss Ikon! ... Good example of 
employes’ magazine is found in House Dope, 
published monthly by and for the employes of 
the W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago. 
Thirty-six pages and cover (6 by 9), very lively. 
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THEYRE USING POSTER STAMPS! 


Growing popularity of this medium opens new fields for the aggressive printer. Group-production methods make 


poster-stamp production profitable. Specimen stamps intrigue the prospect and point way to wider merchandising 


OSTER STAMPS are not new, nor is the 

hobby of collecting them new. Enter- 
prising merchandisers from time to time 
have featured poster stamps in connec- 
tion with their products; and of course 
stickers of one kind or another have been 
used commercially for many years. 

Today, however, the revival of interest 
in this form of advertising has assumed 
more than “fad” proportions. It looks as 
though the production of poster stamps 
was becoming a wholesale business. 
Printers who don’t cash in on it are over- 
looking a good bet. 

The current vogue, it appears, was 
started by radio advertisers, who, in their 
search for acceptable premiums, found 
poster stamps to be logical successors to 
postage stamps, which had proved highly 
successful as premiums for juveniles. The 
Shell Petroleum Company, it is said, dis- 
posed of a million poster stamps—the 
prehistoric animals series—within forty- 
eight hours after a radio announcement. 
A million and a half additional stamps 
were ordered. 

State publicity bureaus, always on the 
outlook for ways of boosting local attrac- 
tions, have created innumerable state 
series. Connecticut is reported to have 
raised a fund of seventeen thousand dol- 
lars from the sale of a scenic series— 
twenty-five stamps for a quarter. Even 
the Government has issued a beautiful 
series of poster stamps showing scenes in 
national and state parks. Collectors of 
these colorful keepsakes can be found on 
every hand. Poster-stamp albums are as 
numerous as autumn leaves. 

In their more commercial application, 
the stamps have a wide variety of uses. If 
they picture the customer’s product they 
can be used as illustrations on a letter, 
adding color to the customary black-and- 
white of a typewritten sheet, and cutting 
down on the amount of descriptive text 
required. In addition to their usefulness 
in connection with sales letters, poster 
stamps can be used to present price lists 
and other data that otherwise would have 
to be typed. 

Users of office duplicating machines 
find the stamps a means of livening up 
their mimeographed messages. Attached 
to invoices or statements, the stamps fre- 
quently can be made as effective as en- 
velope enclosures—and at considerably 


By WARFIELD WEBB 
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Special-occasion stamps are as numerous as 
autumn leaves these days. Good business here! 


less cost. As package and envelope seals 
they help to create dealer good will and 
result in wide circulation of the advertis- 
ing message. 

Because large-scale promotion of this 
medium has been undertaken only re- 
cently, the field is comparatively new. It 
is predicted, however, that before long, 
printers will be taking orders for poster 
stamps in the same routine manner in 
which they take orders for letterheads 
and other traditional commercial forms. 
In the meantime, the printer who ap- 
proaches a prospect with poster-stamp 
samples is not likely to get the reply, 
“We already have a supply on hand.” 

When you suggest poster stamps to a 
customer you are presenting him with an 
advertising idea that is valuable to his 
business. That’s creative selling. But it in- 
volves little of the expense or grief often 
associated with the creative selling of ad- 
vertising ideas. No speculative expense 
for dummies or layouts is necessary. You 
simply show specimen stamps, and the 
prospect can easily visualize what his 
own stamps would look like. The chances 
are that he has the necessary artwork on 
hand. A photograph of his product is 
ideal as a basic element. 

Quite naturally, the large paper houses 
handling gummed papers have enthusias- 
tically pushed the stamp idea. Some of 
them have gone to great pains to suggest 
various advantageous ways for a printer 
to go after and produce this type of busi- 
ness. The McLaurin-Jones Company, of 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, large-scale 
producer of gummed papers, has made a 
comprehensive survey of the possibilities 
in this field. The company’s suggestions 
for efficiently printing stamps are to be 
observed; we quote from a recent Mc- 
Laurin-Jones booklet, “Sales Opportuni- 
ties for Printers and Lithographers in 
Product-Stamps” (“Product-Stamps” is 
the company’s own trade-marked name 
for the commodity) : 

“How much business can a live print- 
ing shop do on Product-Stamps? Each 
printer determines his own answer. The 
field is vast. 

“If the recommended group-produc- 
tion methods are followed, it is possible 
to sell Product-Stamps at such an attrac- 
tive price a thousand that their cost is no 
obstacle to the sale. And yet, though 
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seemingly low in price, Product-Stamps 
can really be sold at a far more liberal 
profit margin than most other printing! 

“Every step in Product-Stamp produc- 
tion has been standardized to enable the 
average printer to produce and sell them 
at minimum production expense. There 
are four standard sizes of Product- 
Stamps: 28 by 434—23% by 3—2%% by 
234 (square) —23¢ by 114. eel as 
all but the square shape can be printed 
with either a vertical or hori- 
zontal design, a total of seven 
different sizes or shapes of 
designs is available to your 
customers. One of these seven 
will be found acceptable for 
practically any subject for a 
Product-Stamp by practically 
every customer. 

“Standardization on the 
recommended Product-Stamp 
sizes also assures efficient use 
of Product-Stamp paper. It 
will be found that the recom- 
mended standard dimensions 
permit the arrangement of 
practically any combination 
of sizes of stamps in a manner 
that will never permit more 
than a one-inch strip of waste 
stock, and often no waste at 
all on a job. 

“Running large sheets of 
stamps naturally represents 
the greatest production econ- 
omy. But even a 6 by 10 sheet 
represents ‘gang’ production 
economies that are quickly 
reflected in selling prices. 
The average print shop rarely 
has the opportunity to com- 
bine on one sheet the jobs of 
even two customers. But Prod- 
uct-Stamp production com- 
bines the requirements of sev- 
eral customers as a standard 
shop procedure. 

“A sheet of Product-Stamp 
paper as small as 10 by 1214 
carries ten 23 by 434 stamps, 
or fifteen 234 by 3 stamps, or 
twenty 2%, by 23¢ stamps, 
or thirty 23g by 114 stamps. op 
Although one sheet may rep- 
resent the Product-Stamp or- 
ders of ten different custom- 
ers, all these stamps are 


quickly locked up and as eas- 
x * 


Specimen stamps show the pros- 





pect how he can picture his own 
product. Photographic illustrations 
are especially popular and call 
for very little artwork. Illustration 
courtesy McLaurin-Jones Company 
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ily printed, trimmed, and packaged as 
though they were for one customer only. 

“A few minutes figuring will reveal 
to any printer that if he produces Product- 
Stamps on this basis, he can add a liberal 
profit to his production cost figures, and 
still be in a position to quote an exceed- 
ingly attractive price a thousand.” 

From the standpoint of your salesmen, 
the stamps should open up an enthusi- 
astic field. They will broaden the selling 
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horizon and lead printing salesmen into 
new channels of profitable activity with 
old and new customers. The approach 
will have to be an aggressive one; it can’t 
be made in a listless, routine way. And 
the printer himself will have to use some 
ingenuity in producing stamps so that 
they’re a profit and not a pain. But a thing 
worth having is worth working for. Here’s 
new business—here’s work to be done. 
Gentlemen, the field is yours! 
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Brief mention of persons and products, processes and organizations; a selective review of printing events, past, present,and future 





A. 1. G. A. Fifty Books Exhibit 


The annual Fifty Books of the Year exhibit 
sponsored by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts opens at the New York Public Library, 
New York City, on February 8, and will con- 
tinue until March 7. A private view of the ex- 
hibit for members of the Institute and their 
guests took place on Monday evening, February 
7, addresses being delivered by John T. Win- 
terich and Laurance B. Siegfried. 

This constitutes the sixteenth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Fifty Books of the Year held by the 
Institute. The books making up the exhibit were 
selected from over six hundred books submitted 
by 175 publishers in cities over the United 
States, books that were produced between De- 
cember, 1936, and December, 1937. The jurors 
making the selection were, Evelyn Harter, book 
designer; Donald Adams, editor of the book re- 
view section of the New York Times; and Lau- 
rance Siegfried, editor, The American Printer. 

Following the close of the exhibit at New 
York City on March 7, it will be sent on tour 
throughout the country. 


“Rosin Plates” Win Acclaim 


The substitution by a Leipsic artist of artifi- 
cial rosin plates for formerly used varieties of 
copper, steel, zinc, and similar metals for etch- 
ing, is brought to attention through “Semi- 
Monthly Items of Economic News in the Leipsic 
Consular District,” transmitted to us by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the United States Department of Commerce. 
Perfected only after considerable experimenta- 
tion on the part of the inventor, who is the etch- 
ing director of the Leipsic Academy of Applied 
Arts, this new etching process, it is stated, has 
aroused great interest in Germany, and particu- 
larly in Leipsic, the center of the domestic 
printing and graphic arts industries. 

The process is called “bakelite etching,” and 
the new plate material is said to be suitable for 
all technical phases of etching work, whether 
fine shading or the most pronounced effects are 
desired, both quality and clarity being satisfac- 
tory even when large quantities of copies are 
involved. Colored etchings, it is also said, can 
be produced satisfactorily on the new plates. 

It is quite to be expected, the report con- 
tinues, that the process is being encouraged by 
German authorities in view of the general short- 
age of practically all metals heretofore required 
in etching processes. 


Simeon W. Crabill Dies 


Simeon W. Crabill, general manager of the 
Times-Mirror Printing and Binding House, and 
affectionately known to his many admirers as 
“Sim” Crabill, died at his home in Los Angeles, 
California, on January 1, following an illness 
which had kept him confined to his home for 


about three months. He was in his seventy-sec- 
ond year, having been born in Harrison county, 
Indiana, on September 6, 1866. It was in Eldo- 
rado, Kansas, where he was taken by his parents 
when but ten years of age, that Mr. Crabill be- 
came attracted to newspaper work and started 
his career in that field. The entertainment field 
appealed to him later and for a time he toured 
as an exhibition skater, later becoming a the- 
atrical manager. 

Newspaper work and printing, however, held 
a strong attraction for Mr. Crabill, and in 1890 
he returned to Eldorado and became connected 
with the Walnut Valley Times, later opening a 
printing shop for himself. California beckoned 
in 1894, and there he made his way, securing 
employment with the Times-Mirror and advanc- 
ing rapidly from one position to another. He was 
a survivor of the dynamite blast which wrecked 





S. W. CRABILL, 1866-1938 


the Times Building in 1910, aiding in the rescue 
work and rehabilitation at that time in spite of 
severe burns. 

Many activities commanded the time and at- 
tention of Mr. Crabill, among them the Uplift- 
ers’ Club, of which he was president, also the 
Commercial Club, Masonic orders, the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs, and other organizations, 
devoting much of his time to the advancement 
of the business in which he was engaged as well 
as to civic, social, and other affairs. 

A man of high ideals, forward looking, and 
constructive in his views of affairs in general, 
Mr. Crabill gained wide recognition as a leader 
in the business world, and his friends and ad- 
mirers were many. 


Norfolk Printer Celebrates 


Fifty years of continuous operation in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, was the record attained and cele- 
brated by Burke & Gregory, Incorporated, on 
January 10, the business having grown through 
the years from a small job-printing plant to one 
of the largest printing concerns in its territory. 

It was on January, 1888, that three young fel- 
lows pooled their limited resources and pur- 
chased the job-printing department of the old 
Virginian, now the Virginian-Pilot, a small busi- 
ness occupying a small portion of the building 
occupied by the publishing company. These 
three men were John E. Burke, George B. Greg- 
ory, and John W. Green. Mr. Burke remains an 
active participant in the business, still being 
the president of the company, and for many 
years he has been a prominent figure at conven- 
tions of the United Typothetae of America, in 
which the company has maintained membership 
for forty-two years. 

In 1908 the company purchased a site and 
erected the building it now occupies. In 1915 the 
company was incorporated. Equipment today 
includes seven of the latest-type automatic cyl- 
inder presses, the only lithographic press in the 
Tidewater region, complete binding facilities, 
and other new equipment. With John E. Burke 
as president are F. Edmund Burke, vice-presi- 
dent; S. M. Subers, treasurer; and C. C. Callan, 
the company’s secretary. 


Ban Laminated Magazine Covers 


The Galley Proof, official organ of the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation, issue of January 
20, calls the attention of printers of magazines 
and periodicals entered as second-class matter 
to a ruling of the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, division of classification, to the effect 
that editions having a laminated Cellophane or 
similar cover may not be entered at the second- 
class postal rates. 

“The preparation of covers with a paper base 
to which a sheet of Cellophane has been at- 
tached, for the copies of publications entered as 
second-class matter is not permissible under 
the law,” the ruling states, declaring that “such 
publications must be formed of printed paper 
sheets, Cellophane not being paper within the 
generally understood meaning of that term.” 


Modern Printing Exhibit 


The New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion will open its third annual exhibition of 
modern trends in printing and new develop- 
ments in equipment at Hotel Astor on March 
21, continuing for three days through March 22 
and 23. Almost an entire floor has been re- 
served; new type designs, new papers, paper 
finishes, inks, styles of binding and finishing, 
and so on, will be included, as will also new 
machinery, auxiliary appliances or gadgets de- 
signed to increase production, improve quality. 
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Carter, Rice in New Home 

By means of an attractive brochure, Carter, 
Rice and Company extends an invitation to its 
customers and friends to visit and inspect its 
new home with modern offices and warehouse as 
well as all facilities for rendering a better paper 
service to the trade. The new building, of seven 
stories, occupied on December 1, 1937, is located 
at 273 Summer Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

One of the oldest paper houses in the United 
States, having been established in 1871 and 
originally located at 13 Spring Lane, Boston, the 
company’s business flourished from the start and 
it soon became necessary to seek more com- 
modious quarters. Hence the move to 69 Federal 
Street, where a period of remarkable growth 
soon made another removal to still larger quar- 
ters at 250 Devonshire Street compulsory. At 
this location for over fifty years the company 
continued its growth, gaining a wide reputation 
for dependable merchandise and sound business 
principles, and becoming one of the landmarks 
of the paper industry. 





The Regensteiner Corporation was founded 
in 1907, in a building only one-half block east 
of its present location, by Theodore Regen- 
steiner, who is still president of the company 
and its active guiding genius. Mr. Regensteiner 
for years has been an active worker in affairs 
concerning the printing industry in general. He 
served for a number of years as president of the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, and his con- 
structive efforts and sound advice have been an 
important influence for good in the affairs of 
the industry. He is nationally known as the 
father of colortype printing because of his pio- 
neering work in this field and the many devel- 
opments for which he has been responsible. 


William H. Cogswell Dies 


William Harvey Cogswell, Senior, for the past 
thirty-seven years president of the Walker, 
Evans & Cogswell Company, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, one of the oldest and most 
prominent printing and publishing firms of the 
South, died on January 1, 1938. For fifty-seven 





tion of an annex to the main eight-story plant, and the installation of considerable new equipment 


With Charles A. Estey as president, Hubert 
L. Carter as treasurer, and Frank H. Winter as 
secretary and sales manager, and now located 
in quarters which provide even greater facilities 
for more effective operation of its business, the 
company is prepared to continue the progress 
it has made so steadily and consistently through- 
out its many years of service. 


Regensteiner Corporation Expands 


Another step in the expansion of the Regen- 
steiner Corporation, Chicago, is being made 
through the construction of a new annex to its 
building. Now in process of erection, the new 
addition will have a frontage of 175 feet on Van 
Buren Street, and a depth of about 180 feet 
backing up the company’s present eight-story 
plant which is located at the southwest corner 
of Jackson Boulevard and Racine Avenue. 
While only two stories, with approximately 65,- 
000 square feet of floor space, are being erected 
at the present time, the building is designed to 
carry six stories. Considerable new equipment 
is to be installed, and the approximate cost of 
the new addition, including new equipment, is 
said to be not less than $550,000. 

The architect, Alfred S. Alschuler, Incorpo- 
rated, has given a great amount of study to new 
engineering features, and provided an abun- 
dance of light in order to make it possible to 
handle high-quality printing on high-speed ma- 
chinery in the most economical manner. Among 
the new equipment to be installed is a Hoe high- 
speed two-color rotary press for printing enamel 
paper, and the latest type of Sheridan perfect 
binder available. 
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years Mr. Cogswell had given constructive ser- 
vice to the company and the territory in which it 
operated, starting in the manufacturing depart- 
ment and gradually working his way upward to 
traveling salesman and later to the presidency, 
to which office he was elected in May, 1900. 
Under his direction the company, now more 
than 116 years old, made rapid progress, the 
business showing remarkable development and 
general expansion. 

The Walker, Evans & Cogswell Company 
dates back to the opening of the year 1821, when 
John C. Walker, who had gone to Charleston 
from Broadalbine, New York, and bought the 
firm of Schenck & Turner, bookbinders and sta- 
tioners, took possession of the business and 
started in for himself. Later his two brothers, 
Alexander and Joseph, went to Charleston and 
joined him, Alexander later leaving but Joseph 
remaining. In 1837 the stationery and bookbind- 
ing business was moved to East Bay Street, into 
the building which is now the East Bay wing of 
the establishment, and in which the business 
has been conducted continously ever since, al- 
though the dimensions have been expanded. The 
firm was then, in 1837, known as J. C. & A. 
Walker, and carried the designation of “Sta- 
tioners’ Hall.” 

In 1852 Benjamin F. Evans was admitted to 
membership in the company, the firm name 
being changed to Walker & Evans. In 1835 
Harvey Cogswell, father of William H. Cogs- 
well, Senior, was admitted to partnership, and 
upon the death of John C. Walker in 1860 the 
firm was continued under the name of Evans 
& Cogswell. 


During the period of the war between the 
North and the South this firm printed many of 
the bonds, treasury notes, and executive docu- 
ments of the Confederate States of America. At 
one time, when the state’s capitol was consid- 
ered to be in less danger of attack from the Fed- 
eral forces than was the port of Charleston, the 
plant was removed to Columbia, but after its 
destruction and burning during Sherman’s occu- 
pation of Columbia, the business was moved 
back to Charleston. 

In 1887 the present firm name of Walker, 
Evans & Cogswell Company was adopted, the 
job printing business of the News and Courier 
having been purchased that year. C. Irvine 
Walker, son of Joseph Walker, was then elected 
president, and Harvey Cogswell secretary and 
treasurer. Others became interested as directors, 
but the actual management of the company re- 
mained in the hands of C. Irvine Walker until 
May. 1900, at which time William H. Cogswell, 
Senior, became president and continued to 
guide the affairs of the company until his death 
on the opening day of this year. His son, William 
H. Cogswell, Junior, has been associated with 
him as an officer in the present firm. 

Under the administration of William H. Cogs- 
well, Senior, the buildings which the company 
had occupied for many years were purchased, 
parts of the old structure being torn down and 
new buildings erected, the plant and equipment 
also being modernized, and the business ex- 
panded generally. 


W. A. Dwiggins Exhibition 

An exhibition of the work of W. A. Dwiggins, 
eminent designer, has been organized by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, and was 
shown at the Boston Public Library under the 
auspices of the Boston Society of Printers from 
January 26 to February 4. Said to be the most 
comprehensive showing of Mr. Dwiggins’ work 
that has ever been assembled, and the most im- 
pressive exhibit the Institute has sponsored for 
some time, the collection included books, book- 
plates, business forms, caligraphy, drawings, 
water colors, prints, stencils, and other work. 

The Boston Society of Printers, of which Mr. 
Dwiggins is an honorary member, was the first 
to exhibit this collection of Mr. Dwiggins’ work 
after its opening in New York City. On January 
25, preceding the opening of the show in Boston, 
the Society of Printers held a dinner and pre- 
view showing, the dinner being at the University 
Club. Watson M. Gordon, of Doremus and Com- 
pany, who has worked with Mr. Dwiggins over 
a long period, was the speaker of the evening, 
taking as his subject, “An Informal Talk on Bill 
Dwiggins.” After the dinner the gathering ad- 
journed to the library for the preview showing. 


Broadcast Story of Printing 

The story of printing was included as one of 
the broadcasts on the radio program of the 
Department of Commerce, January 29. The stir- 
ring episode surrounding the first printing of 
the Declaration of Independence in Philadel- 
phia, and the invention of the linotype machine 
by Ottmar Mergenthaler, were among the inci- 
dents dramatized. 

An outline of the colorful and romantic his- 
tory of printing from the days of Gutenberg to 
the present was given by Harry R. Daniel, of 
the Department of Commerce. The program was 
the fourth of the new series of broadcasts by the 
Department of Commerce, scheduled to con- 
tinue each week until April 2. Elmer J. Koch, 
secretary of the United Typothetae of America, 
made a written request to the Department of 
Commerce early last November, urging the in- 
clusion of the printing industry on this series. 
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Progress in Papermaking 


The progress of scientific research in develop- 
ing new sources of papermaking materials con- 
tinues with rapid strides. Coincident with the 
announcement of the opening in Florida of a 
new plant for making paper from slash pine, 
there comes the news of still another develop- 
ment, this being the successful outcome of re- 
search and tests along the lines of using straw 
and other waste farm products for making news- 
print paper. 

In Fernandina, Florida, on January 15, great 
excitement and rejoicing prevailed over the 
opening of the first unit of the new $9,000,000 
pulp mill being erected by the Container Cor- 
poration of America. The day was set aside by 
official proclamation of the Governor of the 
state and was known as Florida Industries Day 
as a special celebration in honor of the city’s 
progressive spirit, also to honor a distinguished 
scientist, and to take part in the opening of the 
new industrial enterprise. 

The scientist honored was Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, whose efforts to discover methods for ex- 
tracting the rosin from pine in order to make 
the pine suitable for pulp- and paper-making, 
resulting in the discovery that the vast resources 
of slash pine could be utilized, are now widely 
known. Special tribute was paid Doctor Herty 
for the contribution he has made to the scien- 
tific development of the pulp and paper industry 
of the South. And special exercises attended the 
official opening of the mill located in Fernan- 
dina by the Kraft Corporation of America, a 
subsidiary of the Container Corporation of 
America. 

The mill will make only Kraft papers at the 
start, the slash pine being used in accordance 
with the processes developed by Doctor Herty, 
but it is expected that as other units of the mill 
are completed and put into operation the manu- 
facture of news-print from slash pine will also 
be taken up. 

Just prior to the opening of the Kraft com- 
pany’s mill in Fernandina there came the 
news of the scientific research and experiments 
which have been carried on for nearly thirty 
years by Dr. Frederick W. Hochstetter, of Pitts- 
burgh. Working for the past sixteen years under 
the sponsorship of two Pittsburgh oilmen, 
Joseph Trees and Michael Benedum, Doctor 
Hochstetter has devoted his attention specifi- 
cally to the development of papermaking mate- 
rials from such waste farm products as corn 
stalks, straw from wheat, oats, and barley, as 
well as from shrubs, weeds, and so on. The suc- 
cessful outcome of these efforts was announced, 
the result being the discovery of a revolutionary 
method by which news-print as well as synthetic 
cotton, could be made from such waste prod- 
ucts as these. 

The news-print, it was announced, would have 
many advantages. It would be less expensive, 
having greater flexibility, and not being subject 
to brittleness and discoloration; it would have 
greater strength, an ability to absorb less ink 
yet give a sharper and clearer image, and also 
higher opacity. 


A. T. F. Business Gains 


“Tn any year of receding general business it is 
always possible for the aggressive organization 
to locate and secure orders,” said Thomas R. 
Jones, president of American Type Founders, 
Incorporated, in making the announcement that 
“business obtained by our company during the 
past calendar year has shown an improvement 
over 1936.” Continuing, Mr. Jones said: “It is 
our feeling that while we have been in a period 
of recession, we can confidently look ahead to 
the coming year as holding opportunities for the 


alert members of the graphic arts industry. New 
and better ways to do the old job are constantly 
being found, and a definite attack on obsolete 
equipment will bring with it satisfactory re- 
turns to the aggressive printer. 

“Many printers are taking these months not 
only to make a harder drive for business,” con- 
tinued Mr. Jones, “but also to get themselves in 
shape with better tools to do a better and more 
profitable job as the order volume increases.” 


Announce New du Pont Colors 


From the dyestuffs division of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, comes the announcement of two new 
colors for printing inks—“Lithosol” Fast Yellow 
HL Powder, and “Lithosol” Scarlet 2YL (“Lith- 
osol,” incidentally, is the company’s registered 
trade-mark). The Fast Yellow HL Powder is a 
lake color yielding bright medium shades of yel- 
low. A pigment requiring no precipitating agent 
when mixed with or thrown on bases, the an- 
nouncement states, it has demonstrated good 
tinctorial strength and working properties. It 
exhibits fastness to light, acid, and alkali. The 
new color is slightly greener and brighter in 
shade, and somewhat darker in mass tone, than 
“Lithosol” Fast Yellow HN Powder, to which it 
is chemically akin. 

The “Lithosol” Scarlet 2YL has a deep mass- 
tone and yellow tint, and when used as a stron- 
tium toner it closely resembles the du Pont 
Scarlet 2R for lakes in shade. The barium toner, 
the announcement continues, is much lighter in 
mass tone and yellower in shade than the stron- 
tium type, while the calcium salt is very blue in 
shade and slightly yellower in mass tone. The 
outstanding fastness characteristic of Scarlet 
2YL is its resistance to light. It, too, is unaf- 
fected by acids, alkalis, or baking, and is non- 
bleeding in oils, acids, and alkalis. 


Vocational Counseling Popular 


A feature that is somewhat of a departure 
from what are generally considered to be trade- 
association activities was inaugurated during 
1937 by the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, 
and the results have been found to be of con- 
siderable benefit by a number of the members. 
This consists of a service in vocational counsel- 
ing, arrangements having been made with Ed- 
win D. Wright to serve the membership in this 
particular connection. 

The vocational training work so far has been 
concentrated more or less along the lines of se- 
lecting salesmen, one of the serious problems in 
the industry, and it is anticipated that during 
1938 the data secured by the work already done 
and that which is to follow will make it pos- 
sible to furnish members with some very il- 
luminating and helpful information. The work 
is being watched with interest. 


E. E. Umland With Leo Hart 


Announcement has been made by Horace 
Hart, president of the Printing House of Leo 
Hart, Rochester, New York, that E. Eugene 
Umland, who recently resigned as assistant to 
S. Rae Hickok, of the Hickok Manufacturing 
Company, will become associated with the Hart 
company on February 1, and will be in charge 
of sales and merchandising activities. Formerly 
an account executive with the Young & Rubicam 
advertising agency prior to going to Rochester 
with the Hickok company, Mr. Umland’s ex- 
perience during the past thirteen years includes 
executive positions with B. Kuppenheimer and 
Company, clothing manufacturers, of Chicago, 
and the Kennedy chain of retail stores in New 
England territory. 


A Novelty Overprint Process 

A new printing process which apparently 
opens up the possibility for some novelty effects 
in advertising pieces, and which has been given 
the name, “Fantum-vu,” has been developed and 
perfected by Louis P. Hall and Van R. Peterson, 
of the Calmar Printing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, and Joseph H. Cahoon, of the 
Pacific Printing Ink Company, also of San Fran- 
cisco. The process permits the removal of super- 
imposed images by the simple expedient of 
rubbing the surface of the topmost illustration 
with the finger, which reveals an image or illus- 
tration printed underneath. 

The process offers a means of portraying, in a 
novel and effective manner, before and after 
ideas, as well as showing details of construction 
or any concealed areas. For instance, one piece 
received with the announcement of the process, 
a piece produced for a firm of fertilizer dealers, 
makes use of the process in two spots visible 
upon the first opening of the folder. The first of 
these shows a black-and-white illustration of a 
tree, with the roots, printed over a grayish back- 
ground. Upon rubbing with the finger, this outer 
illustration is removed, revealing a colored illus- 
tration of the tree bearing fruit. The second il- 
lustration is a large question mark in black and 
silver over a greenish gray background, which 
upon rubbing turns into the illustration of a bag 
of fertilizer. 

The method, basically, is an overprint, sepa- 
rated from the basic image by an intermediate 
coat and an opaquing film, the object first seen 
being printed on the opaque film and removable 
by rubbing with the finger. The process may be 
used, the announcement states, for anything 
from simple color blocks to process plates, both 
on the surface underneath and on the overprint 
image, permitting wide diversification in its use. 

Application has been made for patents, and 
the inventors have formed a company to handle 
the patent rights, licensing, and so on, this com- 
pany being known as “Fantum-vu,” the address 
being 500 Sansom Street, San Francisco. 


Interty pe President Honored 


Neal Dow Becker, president of the Intertype 
Corporation, has been elected to the corporation 
of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, according to 
an announcement made on January 21 by 
Charles E. Potts, chairman of the Institute cor- 
poration. Mr. Becker, who has been president of 
the Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, New York, 
since 1926, started the practice of Jaw in New 
York City after receiving the degree of LL.B. 
from Cornell University, later becoming presi- 
dent of the old Hammond Typewriter Company, 
and also serving as consul general of Bulgaria 
in the United States. 

In addition to his other activities, Mr. Becker 
is a director and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York Dock Company; a di- 
rector of the Merchants Association of New 
York; chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, and 
a trustee of Cornell University. 


Advertising Typographers Honored 


The Advertising Typographers Association of 
America, in recognition of its meritorious ser- 
vice to its field, has been awarded a Certificate 
of Recognition by the American Trade Associ- 
ation Executives. The certificate is awarded 
“For forward-looking activity, and for meri- 
torious achievement—to foster and promote true 
service to American industry through the trade 
association.” The jury of award consisted of 
Daniel C. Roper, Bruce Barton, Colby M. Ches- 
ter, Harper Sibley, and Roswell C. McCrea. 
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Dallas Printing School Reopens 


The Southwest Vocational School, Dallas, 
Texas, which in the past has offered instruction 
in printing along with other trades, was re- 
opened on January 1 as a school for instruction 
in printing only. Under the new regime the 
school will be under the same management as 
the Southern School of Printing, located at 
Nashville, Tennessee, and will be operated by a 
board of directors set up by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the Texas 
Graphic Arts Association and the Southern 
School of Printing. 

The change in the character of the school, it 
is stated, has been brought about through the 
recognition of the need for meeting a shortage 
of trained workers in the printing industry. 
That the step is necessary on the part of employ- 
ers of printers in order to meet their future 
needs, says the announcement, is evidenced by 
statistics in the Typographical Journal, official 
publication of the International Typographical 
Union, which show that during the fiscal year 
ending June 21, 1937, out of a total membership 
of 71,689 in the union, 1,272 journeymen mem- 
bers died, while during the same period 839 
apprentice members were advanced to the rank 
of journeymen, leaving a net loss of more than 
four hundred printers. It is believed the same 
ratio will apply in those shops operated under 
the open-shop plan. 

Operated as a non-profit organization char- 
tered under the laws of Texas as a welfare insti- 
tution, the school will not sell or produce com- 
mercial printing. A charge of $15 a month will 
be made for tuition to defray, in part, the cost 


of instruction. The remainder of the operating 
expenses will be taken care of out of funds con- 
tributed by the newspaper associations and by 
individual commercial printers and newspaper 
publishers. The tuition fee charged, it is esti- 
mated, will not take care of more than 25 per 
cent of the cost of operation. 

The entire work of the school will be devoted 
to instruction in hand composition and press- 
work, as well as on the linotype, intertype, and 
monotype machines. Arrangements are in proc- 
ess for a new faculty for the school. V. C. Gar- 
riott, secretary-treasurer of the Southern School 
of Printing, Incorporated, will also be in charge 
of the Southwest School of Printing. 

The new board of directors consists of J. H. 
Fred E. Johnston, and Ted Dealy, of 
Dallas; B. N. Honea, Fort Worth; H. N. Fen- 
tress, Waco; Louis Goldberg, Austin; A. E. 
Clarkson, John H. Payne, and F. C. Clemens, 
Houston; J. L. Greer, Dennison; M. W. David- 
son, Louisville, Kentucky; George B. Gannett, 
St. Louis, Missouri; H. G. Mitchell, of Little 
Rock, and C. A. Lick, of Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
H. F. Ambrose, James H. Parkes, and Bruce P. 
Shepherd, of Nashville, Tennessee. 


Cassidy, 


C. D. Stovel Dies 


Chester D. Stovel, of Winnipeg, one of the 
pioneer printers of western Canada, died on 
Sunday, December 19, 1937, as the result of 
a heart attack while in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where with Mrs. Stovel he had been paying a 
visit to his daughter. He was sixty-seven years 
of age, and had been engaged in the printing 
business in Winnipeg since 1889. 

Mr. Stovel was the last of the three brothers 
who established the Stovel Company Limited in 











The proprietors of the Omaha Printing Company, Incorporated, Omaha, Nebraska, don’t 
believe in turning obsolete printing-machinery “junk” loose on the market. Because of this 
belief, and in line with an ambitious reéquipping program, the company cracks up a “good 
old 4-0 Miehle cylinder press” and is replacing it with anew model of the same 41-by-58 sheet 
capacity. Superintendent William C. Luehwesmann, is shown supervising the work of 
demolishing. This organization of printers, stationers, lithographers was established in 1889 











1889, the others, Augustus B. and John, having 
preceded him in death in 1921 and 1923, respec- 
tively. He had many interests in addition to 
being the president of the Stovel Company. He 
was president of the Home Publishing Com- 
pany, Limited, the Canadian Finance Company ; 
Western Business Papers, Limited; Canadian 
Blacksmith, Limited; and Canadian Farm Im- 
plements, Limited. Also for a number of years 
he was president of Nor’-West Farmer, Limited. 
He was a director of the Standard Trusts Com- 
pany, Limited; Waghorn’s Guide, Limited; and 
the Canadian Magazine Publishers Association. 
As a member for many years of the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade he was prominently associated 
with the many movements it promoted. 

With all his many business activities Mr. 
Stovel found time for recreation, taking a keen 
interest in sports and belonging to several golf 
and country clubs. He was also an active church 
worker, and took part in many other civic and 
community movements. Truly a man of many 
activities, yet withal he maintained a jovial and 
friendly spirit and was loved and esteemed by 
all his employes and others he dealt with. 

The Stovel Company, of which Chester D. 
Stovel was president at the time of his death, 
had a rich historical background. The late John 
Stovel, the first president of the company, 
started a small printing plant in Winnipeg in 
1888. After struggling along for a year he was 
persuaded to join in partnership with his two 
brothers, Augustus B. and Chester D., and so 
it was that in December, 1889, the foundation 
of the present business was laid. The first plant 
occupied only 712 square feet of floor space, the 
rear two-thirds of an office. This space was out- 
grown by 1892, and the brothers determined to 
erect their own building, a three-story structure, 
the top floor being sub-let to a German news- 
paper. Here was installed the first job linotype 
to be purchased by any printer in Canada, and 
the first to be used in western Canada, even by 
newspapers. A second linotype machine was 
added shortly after. 

The business continued to grow as Winnipeg 
grew, and became one of the city’s outstanding 
institutions. Before 1900 the business had ex- 
panded beyond the capacity of the building, and 
work was started on an extension. On May 2, 
1916, the old plant was completely wiped out 
by a disastrous fire. Temporary offices were 
opened on the morning of May 3, 1916, and by 
the spring of 1917 the company was located in 
its new building, a small unit of which had been 
completed before the fire and was being used 
principally for storage. 

Growth continued, and the present plant of 
the Stovel Company is one of the most modern 
in Canada, covering half a city block, three 
stories high, and thoroughly equipped for mod- 
ern production. There are fourteen separate 
and distinct departments, including almost all 
branches of the graphic arts. 

































































North Park €ollege Courses 


In announcing its evening courses for the 
semester beginning January 31 and running un- 
til June 3, North Park College, of Chicago, calls 
attention to four courses in the graphic arts— 
Processes; Design, Layout and Color; Selling 
Graphic Arts Products; and Production Meth- 
ods and Estimating for Printers. North Park 
College has been offering a number of graphic 
arts courses each semester for the past two years, 
each subject being taught at the request or sug- 
gestion of men active in the industry, and men 
and women enrolled largely have been those 
engaged in shop, sales, and office divisions in 
printing plants and other establishments. 
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Young Printing Executives Club 

An attractive little brochure, issued for the 
purpose of “commemorating the first year of its 
existence,” has just been received from the 
Young Printing Executives Club, of New York 
City. We judge the issuance of this brochure 
comes a little late, so far as commemorating the 
first year of its existence is concerned, for in the 
opening paragraphs under the title, ““The Pur- 
pose,” we learn that the club was actually or- 
ganized early in 1936, the first meeting of the 
club being held in March of 1936. 

The brochure gives an interesting account of 
the formation of the club, a report on its first 
year, and a forecast of the future; the consti- 
tution and list of officers and members also are 
given. Whether or not the formation of this club 
proved the inspiration for the later organization 
of the Young Executives of the Graphic Arts on 
a national scale, we do not know. It is stated, 
however, that in February, 1936, a group of 
young men gathered after a dinner meeting of 
the New York Employing Printers Association. 
Finding that they all talked the same language, 
faced similar problems, had the same objec- 
tives, and were all similarly afflicted with print- 
ers’ ink coursing through their veins, the move- 
ment was started and the club has since been 
functioning as an affiliate of its sponsor or- 
ganization, the Employing Printers. 

Its membership includes young men con- 
nected with supply firms and allied industries. 
While we find no age limit in the constitution, 
reference to the purposes includes the state- 
ment: “While the principles are not new, the 
idea of applying them to a group of men mostly 
in their twenties is unique in its application.” 

The objects or purposes of the club are “to 
promote friendly relations among the various 
members, to provide for an exchange of ideas 
and discussions of the various problems that 
confront them, and to band them together for 
their mutual interests, and to codperate with 
the New York Employing Printers Association 
in improving conditions in the printing industry 
of New York City.” 

The first year was a successful one. Starting 
with dinner meetings and talks on subjects per- 
taining to various phases of the industry, it was 
not long before a definite policy was established 
and “management” was decided upon as the 
theme around which monthly meetings would 
evolve in view of the fact that other organiza- 
tions were taking up such subjects as produc- 
tion, selling, estimating, and cost and account- 
ing procedure. Some of the subjects included in 
a tentative outline under the heading of “The 
Future” are: planning printing for profit; mem- 
ber problems and answers; banking and financ- 
ing; personnel and labor relations; credit and 
commercial law; office management; taxes and 
insurance; financial and operating statements. 

Copies of the brochure, we are informed, may 
be secured by writing to O. K. Eden, secretary, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


N. E. A. to Meet in West Virginia 
Members of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion are being assured not only of a successful 
convention but a royal welcome and entertain- 
ment when they meet at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, next June. A letter from Hon. 
Homer A. Holt, Governor of West Virginia, has 
been sent to the members of the association, 
expressing his pleasure and appreciation of the 
selection of the state for the convention, and 
calling attention to the enthusiastic codperation 
the committee in charge of arrangements, 
headed by Bob Pritchard, former president of 
the N. E. A., is receiving throughout the state. 
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As A SUPPLEMENTARY volume showing type 
faces added since the publication of its original 
“Book of Faces,” the M. & L. Typesetting and 
Electrotyping Company, of Chicago, has pub- 
lished a new type-face book of 458 pages, 6 by 
94, in hard binding. It shows an extensive array 
of type faces, both text and display, in different 
sizes, classified according to monotype, linotype, 
and intertype, and foundry faces. With each 
type face shown, not only are the name, size, 
and set given, but also the number of characters 
to the inch. Also, with the text faces, set in 
twenty-pica measure, using the same wording 
throughout, the lines are shown solid and also 
leaded, showing distinctly the improvement and 
increased ease of reading through proper lead- 
ing between lines. 


Patstey Propucts, Incorporated, of Chicago, 
Illinois, has announced the introduction of a 
new spray-gun solution, known as “Paisley 
Spray,” which will be sold direct to the user. 
This new spraying solution, the manufacturers 
state, is a scientifically designed product, per- 
fected and released only after exhaustive re- 
search, laboratory and practical experimenta- 
tion over a long period of time, and following 
every kind of recognized test to assure thorough 
performance and positive results. Compounded 
in the company’s own modern factory from the 
company’s own controlled raw materials, this 
new solution, it is said, is made from a pure 
vegetable base and contains no grit, abrasive 
particles, or chemicals to harm or fade inks. 


AMONG THE MANY two-letter display combina- 
tions now available for the linotype, according 
to an announcement from C. H. Griffith, vice- 
president in charge of typographic development 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, is the 
24-point Bodoni Bold Condensed with 18-point 
Bodoni Bold Italic. This combination, Mr. Grif- 
fith states, should be particularly interesting to 
newspaper editors and publishers. The excellent 
unit count of 24-point Bodoni Bold Condensed 
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Linotype’s Bodoni and Metrolite combinations 


makes it a face for general news heads, while 
the sparkle of 18-point Bodoni Bold Italic makes 
it a good face for feature heads; the fact that 
both faces have the same set width makes it pos- 
sible for the company to offer these display fonts 
on the same matrices. 

The company has also announced the design- 
ing of a companion italic for duplexing with 
Metrolite number 2, in all sizes from 8 to 24. 


From THE Continental Typefounders Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, New York City, comes the 
announcement that new size, fourteen point, 
Egmont series of type faces has been made avail- 
able. The new size is furnished in light, medium, 
and bold roman, and in light and medium italic. 
Specimen sheets showing the light and medium 
faces are now available and copies can be se- 
cured on request addressed to the company at 
228 East Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
Specimen sheets of the bold face will be avail- 
able shortly. 


IN REPORTING that the recent development of 
the two-letter display matrix is meeting with 
enthusiastic approval throughout the trade, 
Capt. A. T. Mann, vice-president of the Inter- 
type Corporation, states that it is expected that 
practically all intertype 18- and 24-point faces 
and advertising figures will be available in two- 
letter designs within the next few months. 
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Captain Mann has also announced that the 
intertype Cairo family is being extended to in- 
clude the medium weight combined with italic 
and small caps. Specimen lines set in the 12- 
point size are shown here, together with lines 
showing the Beton Bold with Beton Medium in 
the 24-point size. 


A ROTARY GATHERING TABLE with tilted bins 
which increase the sheet capacity and gathering 
speed has been announced by John M. Low and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. The tilted bins, it 
is stated, cause the sheets to travel in a line 
directly away from the operator; also, they keep 
paper in place so there are no loose piles to 
keep straight; and they give the paper a 
“fanned” edge which facilitates gathering. A 
speed register on the control table, by means 
of which it is possible to operate at any speed 
from one to six revolutions a minute, enables 
the operator to adjust the speed to suit the 
character of the job as well as his gathering 
ability. Starting and stopping are controlled 
by a foot switch conveniently placed. 

The standard five-foot table has thirty five- 
hundred-sheet capacity bins. Larger tables, and 
larger or smaller bins, are available to meet spe- 
cial requirements. Bins on the standard table 
are for sheets approximately 814 by 11 inches, 
and they will hold any size up to 11 by 17 
inches. Thirty sheets any size up to 11 by 17 
inches, it is said, can be gathered at each revo- 
lution of the table. 

Among other features, it is stated that two, 
three, or four operators can gather at the same 
time. If there are only twelve pages or less to 
gather, every alternate bin can be used and the 
speed of the table can be increased. 
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Fox INTRODUCING moisture into spaces 
warmed by unit heaters, the Air Conditioning 
Supply Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has an- 
nounced the introduction of what it terms an 
effective, economical, and practical device 
which is essentially a high-efficiency spray or 
fog chamber, provided with suitable water filter 
and nozzle, air filter-eliminator or baffle, and 
drain fitting. 

The frictional resistance to the flow of air 
through the humidity box, states the announce- 
ment, is so extremely low that it may be used 
with equa! success to counteract the drying ef- 
fect of propeller-fan-type unit heaters, or in any 
warm air current, whether in free air or in a 
duct. Where less than thirty pounds a square 
foot in water pressure is available, an electric 
vaporizer may be used to secure atomization. 

The humidity box is supplied with or without 
fans or blower units, and it can also be com- 
bined with heating surface inside the spray 
chamber, though this is a special variation. 


Tue Roro-Typometer is a device for per- 
forming various mathematical calculations, or 
for copy fitting, such as transposing typewritten 
copy area to type area, finding the sizes and 
faces of type that will fit the copy and space, 
transposing type area to copy area to determine 
the amount of copy to be written, also for figur- 
ing discounts, estimating paper-stock costs, and 
various other calculations necessary in connec- 
tion with printing. It has just been issued in 
new and improved form. The device, which op- 
erates on the principle of the slide-rule, consists 
of a square base of heavy card on which is a 
circular scale, with a circular revolving disk 
attached, and a celluloid indicator. A little 
study of the scales and the accompanying in- 
structions, gives one familiarity with the general 
scheme of operation in actual use. The Roto- 
Typometer was devised by C. V. Wilson, of 
Highland Park, Illinois, who has formed the 
Roto Calculating Devices Company for its pro- 
motion and sale. The price is $2.50, and copies 
may be ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department. 


A NEw Device for cleaning the plungers of 
composing-machine metal pots, known as the 
Funditor plunger cleaner, provides a hygienic 
method for cleaning the pot plungers by elimi- 
nating possibility of inhaling lead dust escaping 
into the air. The device, it is claimed, is abso- 
lutely dust-proof, the plunger being put into the 
opening, a lid covering the opening being swung 
back and holding the plunger shaft as well as 
covering the plunger completely. Thus held in 
place, a few turns of the handle thoroughly clean 
the plunger. The device incorporates a system of 
three wire brushes which rotate around the 
plunger when the handle is turned, these brushes 
being held under spring pressure against the 
plunger. The cleaner is portable and easily can 
be clamped on a bench or the stand of the com- 
posing machine. Lead dust and dross fall into a 
container which is easily removable for empty- 
ing. Manufactured by Funditor Limited, Mitre 
House, 45 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, Eng- 
land, complete details may be secured by writ- 
ing the company, direct or through this journal. 


AMONG recent improvements announced by 
the Intertype Corporation is a new six-mold 
disk, which is designed to carry six 30-em molds, 
though its size is the same as that of the regular 
four-mold disk. The new mold disk provides for 
six different sizes and lengths of slugs in any 
measures up to 30 ems, or any in-between assort- 
ment, all being available to the operator from 
his position at the keyboard. Operation of the 
new disk is codrdinated with the ejector mech- 
anism, providing centralized control of mold 
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and ejector selection. Accuracy of mold align- 
ment is one of its outstanding features, states 
the announcement, this accuracy as well as dura- 
bility being assured by an entirely new and re- 
markably sturdy construction, and the provision 
of safety devices to prevent damage to either 
mold or disk. This new six-mold disk, it is stated, 
was developed particularly for use in the new 
intertype streamlined four-deckers because it 
makes the wide range of type faces on these 


Intertype new six-mold disk for quick shift 


machines more quickly usable than ever before. 
It will be applied, however, to any new model at 
the factory, or to any model already in service. 


Two NEW ROUND-CORNERING machines have 
been announced by the Challenge Machinery 
Company, of Grand Haven, Michigan. Desig- 
nated as Style B and Style BH, the round-cor- 
nering machines conform to the streamline motif 
of the latest Challenge products. The head is 
operated by two extra-heavy shafts which are 
close-coupled to the knife holder, this construc- 
tion reducing play and spring to a minimum, 
thereby permitting these machines to do heavy- 
duty work. An automatic cutting-block remover 
facilitates changes, and easy adjustments and 
accurate set-ups are quickly accomplished. The 
stand is of heavy construction. The Style BH 
machine is operated by electro-hydraulic power, 
and is recommended by the company for con- 
tinuous heavy duty. The power mechanism is 


Challenge round-cornering machine 


housed in the base; the operator simply presses 
the toe pedal and the knife descends through 
the stock, then returns to its starting position 
and stops. In order to repeat, the operator must 
raise his foot and depress the pedal again. 
Should he wish to stop the knife after it has 
started down, he merely takes his foot off the 
pedal, and the knife returns to the normal posi- 
tion. Standard equipment for both machines 
includes one round-cornering knife and three 
fiber cutting-blocks. 


STRATHMORE sample books are always of in- 
terest and worthy of examination by producers 
of good printing. The one for 1938 which has 
just come to hand from the Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts, is 
no exception. Attractively arranged, a 94- by 
11°%4-inch book, 1% inches thick, with heavy 
board covers and an attractive cover design 
which is repeated on the back, it has leaves of 
heavy black cover stock with the swatches of 
paper attached, four on a page, showing the 
range of cover and book papers manufactured 
by the company. Envelopes are shown on two 
leaves, then the range of bonds and writings, 
and another leaf of bond and writing envelopes. 
Full information is given on each of the differ- 
ent lines, and in a pocket attached to the inside 
back cover is a thick reference chart giving 
prices and selling agents. It is a sample book 
that should have a prominent place in the offices 
of all producers of good printing. 


A USEFUL DEVICE for artists and others having 
to plan drawings or layouts which have to be re- 
produced to one-third reduction will be found 
in the artist’s layout ruler being offered by the 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Made of sixteen-gage 
aluminum, twenty-seven inches in length, and 
two inches in width, one edge of the ruler is 
scaled to inches, picas, and nonpareils, with 
standard newspaper column width also indi- 
cated, while the other edge is scaled to agate 
measurement for convenience. 

Instead of being marked to the normal scale 
sizes, however, the markings are enlarged so 
that they allow for one-third reduction—for 
instance, six picas as shown on the scale would 
equal nine picas on the normal pica gage, twelve 
picas would equal eighteen, sixty picas would 
equal ninety on the normal pica gage. Thus, 
should it be necessary to make a drawing or 
layout that is to be reduced to, say, thirty-six 
picas wide by twenty-four picas deep, merely 
taking the thirty-six picas and the twenty-four 
picas as shown on the scale and working to those 
measurements will give the correct size for mak- 
ing the drawing or layout so it will come to the 
correct proportions when reduced one-third. 
Similarly, should the instructions call for mak- 
ing a drawing or layout to be reproduced in one- 
third reduction for standard newspaper-column 
width, either one, two, or three columns, using 
the column marks as shown on the scale gives 
the correct width for making the drawing or 
layout. The same applies to the agate scale. 

The markings, which, as stated, are enlarged 
to allow for one-third reduction, are bright 
aluminum against a black background, thus be- 
ing easily distinguished. The ruler will be found 
helpful in avoiding errors in the sizes of draw- 
ings that are to be reproduced in engravings of 
given sizes; and, as stated on the printed slip 
accompanying the ruler, by planning drawings 
so they will be made for the same scale of reduc- 
tion it is often possible to make a saving in the 
cost of the engravings. 

The artist’s layout ruler may be ordered 
through THe Intanp PrinTer’s book depart- 
ment. It is priced at $1.50, postpaid. 
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New Press for Toronto Paper 

A new twelve-unit high-speed Hoe newspaper 
press went into production in the new building 
of the Toronto, Canada, Globe and Mail on 
January 3, when C. George McCullagh, presi- 
dent and publisher, pressed the button which 
started it in operation. Representing an invest- 
ment of around $400,000, the new press will 
print more than 50,000 copies an hour. 

This is but one of many features included in 
the new building which, when completed, will 
represent a total investment of more than 
$2,000,000, and will be one of the most modern 
newspaper plants of similar size in the world. 
Only partly completed at present, the plant will 
be ready for the transfer of business offices from 
the old buildings of the Globe and the Mail and 
Empire, which were merged fourteen months 
ago, about the end of next April. 

Among outstanding features of the construc- 
tion of the new pressroom are cork beds upon 
which the units of the press rest in order to 
eliminate vibration; wood-block floor laid upon 
a bed of steel filings two inches thick; inclined 
conveyor which lowers rolls of news-print from 
the street level to the pressroom floor; a twin 
Autoplate machine; a Hoe router, surrounded 
by a wire cage to protect the eyes of stereotyp- 
ers; a Wood shaver, with an additional auxiliary 
shaver to be kept in reserve for emergencies; 
and a track and endless belt in the floor for con- 
veying cast plates to the press. 

A striking feature of the pressroom is the 
ivory enameled ceiling, which is unusually high, 
and the white-tiled walls and pillars. Particular 
attention has been given to lighting, especially 
noticeable in the large windows, which are two 
stories in height, also the numerous powerful 
lights in the ceiling and the floodlights illu- 
minating the press rollers. 

The entire plant will be air-conditioned, the 
cost of this feature running around $125,000, 
and even the motors on the press are provided 
with special ventilating fans. The pressroom and 
stereotyping-room staff consists of fifteen em- 
ployes, while thirty-eight employes are at work 
at four of the tables in operation in the mailing 
room, three regular editions of the paper being 
handled. Space in the pressroom has been left 
to permit the installation of fifteen more press 
units as they become necessary. 

In the stereotyping room the floor is of rough- 
finished steel plates. Three carburetor fans in- 
stalled on the floor below serve the gas-burning 
Autoplate machine, one of the fans being kept 
in reserve for emergencies. Only one section of 
the Autoplate now installed is in use at the pres- 
ent time, but provision for expansion as it be- 
comes necessary has been made, and additional 
space has been left for another casting machine 
should it be required for future operation. Three 
plates a minute can be cast under present opera- 
tion, and the time required for a page plate from 
the composing room to the press rollers averages 
two to three minutes. 


Machinery Exports Increase 

Exports of printing and bookbinding machin- 
ery showed important gains during the past year 
as compared with the corresponding periods for 
the year preceding. For October, 1937, exports 
amounted to $1,211,257, while for the month of 
October, 1936, the figure stood at $987,535. The 
months of January to October inclusive showed 
a total of $10,803,109, as compared with a total 
of $9,515,592 for the same period of 1936. 

Taking the exports of machinery as a whole, 
including all classes and not limiting them to 
printing and bookbinding, the volume of foreign 
shipments made by American machinery build- 
ers for October, 1937, recorded the highest 


monthly sales volume since July, 1929, and a 
53 per cent gain over the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. The total for October, 1937, was 
$24,438,596, whereas the volume for October, 
1936, was $16,000,332. For the months of Janu- 
ary to October inclusive, 1937, the total for all 
lines of machinery was $206,801,797, which 
compared with $140,487,116 for the same period 
of 1936. 


Charles Francis Memorial Library 
Dedication of the Charles Francis Memorial 
Library which has been presented to the New 
York School of Printing, New York City, was 
the feature of special exercises which took place 
on Wednesday afternoon, December 22. The li- 
brary, consisting of some 3,000 volumes now 
under the supervision of Miss A. M. Broadbent, 
was donated to the school by Charles Francis. 


work of a building, the design being repeated 
in cut-out form as part of the pocket holding 
samples on the inside of the folder, the idea is 
brought out that building business is no dif- 
ferent from the erection of a building, that it 
requires a carefully chosen plan of procedure, a 
solid foundation, and a goal. The importance of 
good Jetterheads in maintaining cordial contacts 
by mail is emphasized. The portfolio carries a 
number of effective letterhead samples, also 
samples of envelopes, and swatches showing the 
fourteen colors of Howard Bond papers. A list 
of Howard Bond distributers also is included. 


Henry Lewis Johnson Dies 

Henry Lewis Johnson, connected with the 
graphic arts for many years as typographer, edi- 
tor, publisher, and instructor, and recognized as 
an authority on fine printing, died at his home 





Joseph T. Mackey, president of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 
New York (third from left), with three of the old-time printers of the New York 
Herald Tribune who witnessed the installation of the first commercially success- 
ful linotype, in the plant of the New York Tribune, July, 1886—John Naegele, 
Martin Q. Good, and Frank C. Wardell. Mr. Mackey was host at a dinner in 
honor of these faithful printers, who are still employed by the Herald Tribune 











A prominent feature of the exercises was the 
exhibition of Charles Francis trophies, medals, 
and presentations, a collection which gave an 
excellent demonstration of the extensive range 
of Mr. Francis’ activities, and the wide esteem 
in which he was held during his lifetime. 

Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, who is the chairman 
of the advisory board of the high-school depart- 
ment of the New York School of Printing, pre- 
sided at the dedicatory exercises. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, of 
Columbia University. The dedicatory address 
was delivered by J. Henry Holloway, principal 
of the school. Charles E. Francis, son of the 
donor of the library, was represented by Charles 
H. Francis, grandson of the donor. Others pres- 
ent and introduced included Claude Leland, 
superintendent of libraries of the department of 
education of New York City, and Frederic W. 
Goudy, widely known type designer. 


Howard Bond Portfolio 


“Building Business and Good Will on Howard 
Bond Letterheads” forms the theme around 
which the new 1938 Howard Bond portfolio, 
just received, has been built. With the cover 
showing two steel workers erecting the frame- 


in Acworth, New Hampshire, on December 10, 
1937. For a number of years Mr. Johnson was 
active in teaching subjects pertaining to print- 
ing, both as an instructor at Boston University 
and as head of the Graphic Arts Institute at 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

An alumnus of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, an idealist of the highest type, Mr. 
Johnson initiated the movement which resulted 
in the organization of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts. He organized and for eight years was 
editor of the journal formerly known as The 
Printing Art, also The Graphic Arts. In addition 
to being instructor in business printing at Bos- 
ton University, he conducted courses in the his- 
tory and technique of printing at New York 
University. He was author of “Historic Design 
in Printing,” published in 1923. In 1929 he was 
chosen to assist in laying the plans for the de- 
partment of graphic arts of the Rosenwald In- 
dustrial Museum at Chicago, having charge of 
selecting historical and modern printing ex- 
hibits and organizing the department. 

In recent years Mr. Johnson has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, assisting in selecting, planning, and 
describing many special inserts showing espe- 
cially fine examples of printing. 
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Tue INLAND PrinTER is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, 0a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., 2,3, & 4, Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W.1., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

A/S Narvesens Kioskkompani, Postboks, 125, Oslo, Norway. 

Maxwell Abrams, P. O. Box 1112, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S. W., Australia. 

Warwick Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

pereee® Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

ert s. Tomita, P. 0. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 











PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 


presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No. 814445. apers. 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, peices vy full information. 
TI-P| COMPANY, 204 DavipDsoN BLDG.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Use CAMPBELL MAILING BOXES 
for Shipping Catalogs, Books, etc. 


CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tag Portfolio giving full 
details about Campbell Tags 
and Tag Profits! 


Campbell 


Main & Inland Sts., 


Campbell Mailing 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship 
ments of Catalogs 
Made on or- 
der to fit your 
needs! Write 
for samples. 


Box & Tag Company 
South Bend, Ind. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9502, Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 


PRIVATE PLANT EQUIPMENT—Special offering of the fol- 

lowing: 1 Chandler & Price Paper Shear; 1 Portland Multiple 
Punching Machine; 1 Golding Jobber Printing Press 15x21; 1 
Miller Automatic Feeding Press 10x15; 1 Golding press 10x15; 
1 Golding Pearl Print Press. Will sell all or any part. Prices 
reasonable. Send us your offer. In hurry to sell; early response 
gets preference. F 102 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE, a complete, modern electrotyping 
foundry in a midwest city. For complete information write 
F 99 Inland Printer. 


SAFETY GAS and Electric Heaters, Electric Neutralizers, for 
all type Printing Presses, Folding Machines, ete. s TATIC 
ELIMINATOR CoO., Dept I, 239 Centre St., New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ulars. ee E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, 8 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
etc. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. Moore, 4829 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit. 


LINE WORK—To 10 inch, $1.00. Estimates Free. Richardson, 
705-I Longfellow, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL OFFERING—MOTORS FOR OPERATING PRINT- 

ING MACHINERY, 25 4 H.P. variable speed, 110 and 220 
volt, alternating current motors with speed controllers, $19.00 
each. 1/3 110 volt, 850 speed, alternating current motors 
$11.50 each. ‘Also larger motors. Electrical Surplus Company, 
1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


























FOR SALE—38-inch Seybold auto cutter; rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed. F 5 





No. 3 Miehle, Dexter Suction Pile Feeder, optional, must move. 
ABC MACHINERY, 564 Randolph, Chicago. 


PRINTING parpers 


By WILLIAM BOND WHEELWRIGHT 





"The First Practical Handbook on paper and its 
relation to printing," 56 vivid illustrations; the 
405 references in the Index give you instant an- 
swers to the most practical questions about paper 
and solve many paper problems. 


GET YOUR COPY ($2.50) from the Book Department 
INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Megill’s products. 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 


Dealers or direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





FORMER KEY MAN IN TOUGH FIELD—(doubled business in 

three years) now in minor role—desires new location where 
he can work as long and as hard as he pleases for general 
plant betterment. Any capacity from hand composition to 
major executive where mature judgment, tact, determination, 
energy, initiative and aggressiveness can be utilized to the 
greatest efficiency. Experience includes hand composition, lay- 
out to imposition, presswork, promotional activity, high pres- 
sure executive details. Go anywhere. F 4 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE—30 years experience including su- 
pervision, production, estimating printing and lithography; 
cost and general accounting. Age 50. F101 





PRODUCTION or BUSINESS MANAGER—Seasoned, capable, 
dependable; has had exceptional training. Large or smal 
city. Central or Eastern states. F 987 





BAG MACHINE OPERATOR—Capable of setting type. Several 

years experience. High school and Trade School education. 
26 years old, willing to go anywhere, to start at modest salary. 
Can furnish excellent references. F 97 





OPERATOR-MACHINIST—15 years fine typographic experi- 

ence; positively top-rank in speed, accuracy, versatility. 
Printer and foreman experience. Factory trained machinist. 
Year-round permanent job only. F 98 





LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR. Wide ex- 
perience. Fast and accurate. Nonunion. F 100 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN—20 years experience on all classes of 
work; one, two-color presses. Eight years as working fore- 
man. Loyal. F 96 





OFFSET FOREMAN responsibilities of Pressroom Plate mak- 
ing, Camera and Art Departments. F 103 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE (practical composing-room superin- 

tendent). Due to exceptional circumstances, will be avail- 
able March list. 25 years experience; 15 years with present 
connection; 8 years as production manager. Excellent typog- 
rapher. Accustomed to handling large volume of work—pub- 
lications, catalogs and high-grade commercial printing 
through plant. Dependable and with a personality capable of 
commanding respect of co-workers. Prefer connection in Cen- 
tral states. F 105. 





PRINTER—AII around, Al lockup, lineup, or charge. F 106. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED—A Successful Printing Press Salesman. An old es- 

tablished manufacturer of printing presses and allied equip- 
ment is looking for a press salesman who has a record of 
accomplishment. The products are good, the territory is large 
and the company gives its men every support. The right man 
can make $300 per month, or more, depending upon ability and 
energy. If you are between 30 and 45 and looking for an oppor- 
tunity in an organization which advances its men on merit, 
write in detail, giving experience, qualifications and past 
earnings. Enclose a recent snapshot of yourself. All applica- 
tions will be considered in confidence. F 95 





SALES MANAGER for large Michigan printing company. Must 
have years of selling experience with practical knowledge 
printing trade and estimating. F 104 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





SECOND-HAND SHEET ROLLER EMBOSSING MACHINE. 
The Sabin Robbins Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 








MR. PRINTER @ 


Badly prepared copy is an 
economic waste. Copy should be styled before it goes to 
the shop, not on the way through. . 

I can save you and your customers money and wear- 
and-tear by putting copy in shape for the shop. A dollar 
spent at the start may save five before the job is finished. 

As a Proofroom Engineer, I would be glad to have you 
consult me about conditions in your establishment. 

Write me for terms, by the hour or the job, as you 
prefer; in either case, you will get my own personal 


service. 
EDWARD N. TEALL 
Matawan, New Jersey 











PLANNING TO USE 
GUMMED PAPER? 


Consudd THIS FILE FOLDER 


As Handy As 
YOUR FILING CABINET 


Complete Guide to MID-STATES 
Really Flat GUMMED PAPERS 


If your next printing order requires gummed paper, be sure to 

consult the new Mid-States Really-Flat Gummed Paper File 

Folder. Contains three printed sheets showing graphically the 

various forms of printing best suited for the new CISCO 

Grade, ULTRA Grade and ECONOMY Grade, together with a 

complete gumming guide, not to mention numerous valuable 

ideas for the uses of gummed pa- 

LEADER per. If you haven’t already received 

N ITS LINE a copy, fill out the coupon, attach 

it to your letterhead, and mail it 
to us today! 


HAVE YOU SEEN MID-STATES 
EXHIBIT BOOK OF GUMMED 
PAPER IN BUSINESS? 


If you haven‘t, Mid-States has 
available a few extra copies of the 
largest and most complete port- 
folio of gummed paper ideas ever 
compiled under one cover! We will 
be glad to LEND you a copy at 
any time you care to use it. Ask 
about it today! 





THE, 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER CO. 
2433 SOUTH DAMEN AVE. — CHICAGO, ILL. 


CJ Please send me a copy of Mid-States 1938 file folder. 


My Name 





Position 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- 
HEAD. MAIL TODAY. 
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List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. b U Y e ls 





suide 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 








Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





B. OF FEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pamphlet entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 


CONTROL.” 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 50c postage for new booklet 
series, “Printing Operations” Nos. 1 to 6; also Catalog of 
Books and Systems for Printers, with order blank. 





Bronzing Machines 





MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all presses. Also some rebuilt 
units. Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





Calendars 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do 

your own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished 
with recwa? sets. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALEN- 
DAR , 6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Il. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 

Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample 
books and prices. 





Camera Bellows 





INC., Bellows made to order for all 


UNITED CAMERA CO., 
cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chi- 


types of photoengravers’ 
cago, Ill 





Carbon Paper 





BUY your Carbon Paper ee aie RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. 





Easels 
‘ARDBOAR D EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and 
prices on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 
66-68 Canal St., Lyons, New York. 








Electric Motors 





Co., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. 
211 West Wacker 


control equipment for printing machinery. 
Dr., Chicago, Ill. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





ELGIN BENDING MACHINE COMPANY, 406 Center Street, 
Elgin, Illinois—Curve your stereotypes perfectly on a Hot 
Bender. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York. 





. Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOz ARD— Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 


PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M 
per hour. Used by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 671 
Diversey, Chicago. 








Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 





GENERAL REPAIR of Linotype and Intertype parts, molds; 

make to new size, ete. If it will pay to repair it, we can do the 
work; complete stock motor pinions; makers Reid magazine 
racks since 1912. Write for catalog. WILLIAM REID CoO., 2271 
Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 





Knife Grinding Service 





THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip pow- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Il. 
Finishers to the lithographing and printing trades. 








Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
& 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 West Baltimore Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 

New York. 

TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manufacturers of modern 
photoengraving equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 














Printers’ Supplies 





Rochester-made means quality—Coppit Brand Inkoff and 
Typolene solvents. Free samples. Perfection Products Com- 
pany, 116 Earl Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 





Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
stereo and mat-making machinery, 
Creek, Mich 








stereotype rotary presses, 
flat-bed presses, Battle 





Process Embossing—Equipment and Supplies 





The DOMORE PROCESS produces beautiful embossed effects 

from ordinary type or cuts. Wedding announcements, letter- 
heads, business cards, greeting cards, advertising booklets, 
ete. For full particulars write to Paul J. Barnard Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wisc. 





Saw Filing 





Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 75c. Amazing re- 
sults. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in S.-A. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guar- 
anteed. All makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON 
ROLLER RACK CoO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Stock Cuts 





your ideas at low cost with our quality cuts. 


ILLUSTRATE 
HUX CUTS, 


Hundreds to choose from. Write for catalog. 
Dept. 4, 11 West 42d St., New York. 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made 
cuts; it is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Indianapolis. 








Typefounders 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, 
Bauer Bodoni, Trafton Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gil- 
lies. Stocked with: Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 N. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., 
Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26'S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., 
Memphis, Tenn.; ’C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E.. 
St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, 
Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., 
Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay, 8 S. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 

St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Vil- 
lage ‘types and composing supplies. Representatives in prin- 
cipal cities. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, the big type foundry 
of the West. Free Catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 














O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 





Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE—Backed by eighty 
years of wire drawing experience. Supplied on spools or in 
coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 





















To the printer, or buyer of printing, faced with the prob- 
lem of producing attractive circulars, broadsides, folders, 
catalogs and booklets at low cost, an English Finish paper 
is the answer. Striking results can be obtained. CHAMPLAIN 
English Finish is an accepted paper, particularly adapted 
to the requirements of modern printing and priced for 


moderate printing budgets. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: BOSTON, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND 


“For Better Results” 


Send for your copy of this new, instructive cir- 
cular. A request on your business letterhead 
will bring it to you. 


y 


oAr INTERNATIONAL PAPER ZZ 


Made by the Makers of: TICONDEROGA TEXT - TICONDEROGA BOOK PAPERS - TICONDEROGA VELLUM - CHAMPLAIN TEXT 
CHAMPLAIN BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA COVER - LEXINGTON OFFSET 
ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER - BEESWING MANIFOLD - INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT 
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Tucker LETTERHEAD IDEA SERVICE 
WINS NATIONAL RECOGNITION 
AND HONORS @ Wins four prizes in Inland Printer 


Letterhead Contest. These four selected designs, together 
with more than one hundred other headings that have won 
national recognition, are included in the Tucker Letter- 
head Idea Service. Every example shown is a practical 
demonstration as well as an original idea, accompanied 
with a simple and complete analysis in detail. Sparkling 
new ideas and arrangements which can be adapted in your 
own letterhead work with no additional expense to you. 
The printer who creates and produces something new and 
distinctive in his letterhead designs is the one who gets 
the prize orders today. The Tucker Letterhead Idea Service 
shows you how to design the kind of letterheads that will 
help you secure and hold new business. Up to the present 
time this service shows more than sixty-five new, distinc- 
tive, business-building designs—attractive color combina- 
tions—the newest and most suitable type faces—a gold 
mine of ideas in every issue. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
3 Months Service $9. 

6 Months Service ... 

12 Months Service 








Seven issues of this service are now available. We have a limited 
supply of the first numbers and suggest that you send your sub- 
scription NOW. The new year will see the need for new and 
better letterheads. With this service you can go out and get this 
new business. 


TUCKER LETTERHEAD IDEA SERVICE 


J. F. Tucker New Philadelphia, Ohio 











A MITER IN 
3 SECONDS 


More than a thousand an hour! As you 
need them, direct from strips. One-half 
pica or 144 picas long —2 points or 24 
points thick—all are cut with equal 
facility. 

A patented strip holder makes such 
speed possible —an exclusive ROUSE 
feature. 

Hundreds of ornaments and interesting 
borders may be cut on the ROUSE Ver- 
tical Rotary Miterer. A new ROUSE cir- 
cular illustrates some of these treatments. 
It will be mailed at your request. Write 
NOW. 


H:B.ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 North Wayne Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


AMCRICAN 


NUMB@RING:MACHING&Z 


HIGH SPEED 


LOCK PAWL EQUIPPED—FOR FAST PRESSES 


AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—10S WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ll 


ll 


Antiques Are Valuable... 
... But Not in the Print Shop 


Antiquated lock-up methods are out—instead 
Genuine PMC WARNOCK and STERLING Tog- 
gle Bases are used for speedy, efficient and 
profitable lock-ups. 


Save pressroom time and money with PMC pre- 
cision metal bases. Write for our catalog. 


“STERLING * 


TOGGLE BASES 


“WARNOCK”, 


Aby4 METAL BLOCKS “Sulingie 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE « -+ CINCINNATI - OHIO 


23 E. 26th Street, New York City 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 
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Knock down this barrier to orders ... with 


MANAGEMENT BOND 


A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


HEN a prospect or a cus- 

tomer says, “Can you de- 
liver us a good job at a low price?”’, 
you can say, “Certainly, with Man- 
agement Bond’’—and be sure of 
turning out work that will bring 
repeat business. 

Management Bond is a Hammer- 
mill product—uniform, depend- 
able, sturdy—an economical paper 
for many jobs. Your customer will 
respect your judgment in using it. 
You will profit by its good press 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


performance and printing quali- 
ties. Available in white and 10 
colors from Hammermill agents in 
100 key cities. 


Send for the Management Bond 
portfolio of printed specimens. Use 
it to break down the ‘‘Low Cost” 
barrier to more business in 1938. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me the Management Bond Portfolio of printed forms. 





Name 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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BIGGER PROFITS 


for Producers of 


SNAP-OUT FORMS * AND ONE-TIME 
CARBON SETS 





BRACKETT 
. It’s costing you qeuiiontily more SHEET-FEED 
than necessary to do your jogging 
et ey, Sas and such TIPPING 
wor y hand. y don’t you sto 
these wasteful methods? Get : MACHINE 
BRACKETT SHEET FEED TIP- 
PING MACHINE—and turn that 
waste into extra profits! 
YOU CAN AFFORD IT! 
@ Certainly you can! In 
fact this great machine pays 
for itself in jig time! The 
© model illustrated automa- 
e resentin tically gathers, jogs and 
s 8 8 glues printed and carbon 
an into iene sets 
Your catalogs are your representatives. Their style PR ‘qeaieaiede, tle Lo 


. : . licate, or duplicate 
and character help give the buyer his conception of gata opitarine 


your organization. For nearly half a century, Brock FAR CHEAPER! 

& Rankin have been binding books and catalogs @ Most expert Es <>< ie 
which reflect the high standing of their publishers. — pointe a belp can run it. A 
. -make: 
“The Binding Gives the First Impression.” this low cost pro- in ar” 

duction! Savings 
are amazing! Get 


DUMMIES @e RECOMMENDATIONS e ESTIMATES the facts today... 


write us now! 


BROCK & RANKIN The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 


615 S. LaSalle Street Chicago 608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, If. 
28 W. 23rd St. New York City, N. Y. 











Harrison 0429 Established 1892 








The University of Chicago Press 


Papers MANUAL OF STYLE 


TENTH REVISED EDITION 


© @ « 
of Distinction New, up-to-date edition of the manual which for thirty years 
has carried the weight of authority for printers and typographers. 
“A very paragon of style” says 
Increase the volume and _ prestige Book Binding and Book pooner eee 
: . . F Latest typographical rules, specimen pages of book, display 
of your business during 1938 by the use of and foreign type faces, ornaments and symbols. 394 pages, 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY’S extensive and cloth bound. 
interesting variety of Oriental and European pa- Get your copy ($3.15 postpaid) from the Book Department 
pers for Sales Mes- THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


, sages, Announce- 
Gallery of ments and other 
Printed Ideas forms of Printed 


Visit the ‘Gallery of Publicity. PRINTING IN 
Printed Ideas” at the Swi- 
gart offices. Each month We shall be glad to THE AMERICAS "Printing 


this exhibit displays 150 furnish dummy for the 


outstanding printed particular piece you by John Clyde Oswald Americas 


pieces from all over are planning, if you 
America and abroad, and ill civ civil aa8 Describes the introduction and development of 
contains man d WA SIWENIS OLY SC, Raat» rinting and publishing in every one of the 
dieetaliias ber of d ited S f Canada and N 
sual ideas number orf pages, an nited States, provinces 0 anada an ew- 
unusual 1deas. : aaa f foundland, Mexico, Central and South America, 
type o Y DSSS sa0r and the West Indies. 
which it is to be used. “An Astounding Work.”—Ohio State Journal. 
“Fascinating for its illustrations as well as its 
text.” —Printers’ Ink. 


Swigart PAPE R CO MPA NY “Exceedingly valuable . . . indispensable .. . 


amazingly comprehensive.’’—Hartford Courant. 


723 S. Wells St. Phone Wabash 2525 Chicago, Illinois ry? pages 6%4” x 914” in size, 160 illustrations, 
in color. 


Distributors of JAPAN PAPERS Sent on Approval $7.65 postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Weiss...painter, poet, past master of type design...created the distinguished 


face which bears his name, in close cooperation with the famed founder 
who cut and cast it. Every year since Bauer presented the Weiss Family, 
in 1930, the letter has become deservedly more popular. Today available 
are Weiss Intertype 8 to 18 point Roman and 8 to 14 point Italic. And the 
usefulness of this graceful neo-classic series is thus widely extended. 

Weiss meets the varied demands of modern advertising no less faith- 
fully than it serves the uses of fine book craftsmanship. All Bauer repre- 
sentatives...there’s one near you...can supply Weiss without delay. If you'll 
ask for it on your letterhead, well present you with a beautifully printed 


volume of distinctive sets. Address: The Bauer Type Foundry, Inc., 235 


BAUER 


MAKERS OF FINE TYPES FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


East 45th Street, New York City. 
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FOCUS 


YOUR PRINTING 





ON YOUR CUSTOMERS 






There's just as much work (and often more) in printing 
a cheap sheet of bond paper as a good one. And what 
a big difference in the appeal of your work to your 
customer. Fine printing on inferior paper is like an actor 
without the benefit of a spotlight. It will be to the mutual 


interest of you and your customers to recommend Neenah 








Business Stationery for their letterheads, envelopes, and 






THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM 
RAGS © IDENTIFY RAG CONTENT QUALITY forms. There's a wide range of grades from 25% to 


BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK : . . . 
100% rag content. Each one is tub-sized, air-dried, shop- 







tested, and guaranteed. Manufactured by Neenah 






Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


use NEENAH spusiness statioNery 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND e SUCCESS BOND e CONFERENCE BOND e CHIEFTAIN BOND e NEENAH BOND 
100% RAG CONTENT 75% RAG CONTENT 65% RAG CONTENT 50% RAG CONTENT 50% RAG CONTENT 














CRYSTALLITE 
A SPECIALTY PAPER 


GLACIER BOND 
25% RAG CONTENT 






(Clip this Coupon to Your Business Letterhead) 










Please send a free copy of "Neenah Papers.” 





GET ACQUAINTED with the Neenah Busi- 
ness Stationery line. Use this coupon for 











NAME 
a free copy of the interesting portfolio 










BUSINESS “Neenah Papers” which will provide you 






with complete buying information for each 





ADDRESS _ grade in the line. Free to business execu- 








tives only. 





IP Feb. 38 
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eo ae: Ee 
NEENAH BUSINESS STATIONERY 


IS CARRIED IN STOCK BY THE FOLLOWING PAPER DEALERS: 


Albany, N. Y ’. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
PICROORNING TARs. 65. execs even ecens Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Appleton, Wis Woelz Brothers 
Atlanta, Ga Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md The Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BESSY OUR: BR co tic Keiser naetkaneene Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd, 
BING DAN, FIG. ooo ice sc civecccesecscessececcG RORer CO. 
Boise, Idaho .. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Boston, Mass. Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Holland Paper Co, 
Butte, Mont 
RRR Niles ares a bisre.scoteip alae wile artes ...The Blunden-Lyon Co. 
OCRGND eds sisi dcciveencusepocmacuess . Marquette Paper Co. 
Cteages: Te ne csc ciesccncec Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, O The Standard Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, O............+....e.++.+.Merchants Paper Co., Ine. 
CRN Ol oa arene S ccupnseuecannsenceae Petrequin Paper Co, 
Cleveland, O.. ..Cleveland Paper Co, 
Dallas, Tex. ..Olmsted-Kirk Co. 
Denver, Colo Dixon & Co. 
Des Moines, la Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
EE RIN 6 2 Fas iors pak re hewieamern care .John Boshart Paper Co. 
Fargo, N. Western Newspaper Union 
Flint, Mich Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
DOU INN Bo dicinnce sci euucceconneneune Olmsted-Kirk Co. 
Fresno, Calif. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Grand Rapids, Mich Carpenter Paper Co. 
PRN I. Giese 5:6 pico vc becneawnennaecane The Paper Supply Co. 
MOMMA NENG lasnis cadnnceicecevenahees E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Century Paper Co. 
Ithaca, New York.... ....T. G, Miller & Sons Paper Co. 
Jackson, Tenn .++s++.++Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City Paper House 
Lansing, Mich Weissinger Paper Co, 
Little Rock, « Arkansas Paper Co. 
Long Beach, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PARA Merce c ie oes vanes ensineewele Southeastern Paper Co. 
Medford, Ore... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Miami, Fle. F Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis - The Bouer Paper Co. 
PUMTIONONN, DERN, 6 os 6:cdiccecceessweseed Minneapolis Paper Co. 
I aera wars a.c'cctivieis cicltelane oegcee Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Nashville, Tenn Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
TEMAGRINC) BOOMs odictecc cd cccsenicctecusions Clements Paper Co. 
Neenah, Wis Sawyer Paper Co. 
RE I as aie saves he caceeeniernet H, P, Andrews Paper Co. 
RNR Iie iia e bi08. 6 occ cnarecedkenavocucewe J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
DOW: CUTGONG,. TLR. 5 6 ie: sive sks eccctess E, C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
New York City... ..F. W. Anderson & Co. 
New York City... H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
New York City A. W. Pohlman Paper Co. 
INOW WO CI. oc oii cc cciciccecnncceceses J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
Oakland, Calif Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Oklahoma City, Okla Carpenter Paper Co. of Oklahoma 
Omaha, Nebr Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Orlando, Fla. . j Knight Bros. Paper Co. 
Peoria, Ill.... . Streibich Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa I 
Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Port Huron, Mich 
Portland, 
Providence, R. Narragansett Paper Co. 
Providence, R. I. Paddock Paper Co. 
Raleigh, N. C Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
MRIS, Ve 05 s60 66 ctedeccnwanes Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


St. Paul, Minn.. D. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Salem, Ore Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Salt Lake City, Utah Dixon & Co. 
San Antonio, Tex.........cccccccccoccces Shiner-Sien Paper Co. 
San Diego, Calif. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco, Calif. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Jose, Calif. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle, Wash ....Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Shreveport, La .Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Springfield, Ill Capital City Paper Co. 
BPUNGMOIG, ESE eoicc ss eciecciccdccsinse Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Springfield, } Springfield Paper Co. 
Spokane, Wash.......-.cccccees Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma, Wash... Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tampa, Fla E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Texarkana, Ark 
Toledo, O 
Tucson, Ariz, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WEE NIN picidcisacenvcciccsccenvasecneotesneus Tulsa Paper Co, 
Waco, Tex. Olmsted-Kirk Co, 
Washington, D. C ‘ » Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Wichita, Kansas Kansas City Paper House 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa H. A, Whiteman & Co, 
Worcester, Mass Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co., Corp.) 
Yakima, Wash Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
EXPORT 
New York City 
New York City 
Mexico 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 






































No. 1240514 Steel Cut-Storage 
Cabinet . . . by Hamilton 


With this modern, orderly system of cut 
storage, proofing and indexing—by 
Hamilton—there is no longer any ex- 
cuse for lost or misplaced cuts... No 
need to waste hours hunting through 
drawers or complicated index systems 
to find the cuts you need. Here, at last, 
is a cut-filing unit that actually pro- 
motes shop efficiency. 


Housed in a sturdy dust and vermin proof steel 
cabinet are tiers of steel cut-trays of galley 
height so that all cuts are automatically in po- 
sition for proofing. The trays are made so that 
when they are placed in the runs of the cabinet, 
damage to cuts is impossible. As trays are 
filled, they are taken to the proof-press, intact, 
and you have a complete “pictorial record” of 
their contents. File the proof sheets in a binder 
or folder, and by paging through them you can 
always see, in a few minutes, what cuts are 
available, and what they look like. A record 
of cut withdrawals is kept right on the proof 
sheets. ° 
Write for Cut-Filing Brochure 


This modern “Cut-Control’’ System and other Hamilton 
Cut-storage cabinets are fully described in the brochure, 
"How to File Cuts.'’ Write for your copy today, as a 
first move toward "Cut-Control’’ that will cut costs in 
your shop. Hamilton Equipment is sold by typefounders 
and prominent dealers everywhere. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers * Wisconsin 


HAMILTON 


PRINTING PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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CHALLENGE 
DIAMOND 


Power Paper Cutter 


It’s . "JEWE lig 


ForAccuracy, Speed, Safety 


and Economy! 


Brilliant indeed is the performance of 

this rugged Diamond Power Paper 

Cutter! . . . invaluable the service it 
renders, the absolute safety it guarantees 
to both stock and operator. 


Especially designed to accommodate larger 
sheets and increase volume, the Diamond 
swiftly, accurately, and without strain cuts 
through a 3%4-inch pile of paper. An 
improved drive mechanism that assures 
utmost power economy ... a chain drive 
back-gage ... easy operating clamp wheel 

. a stock protecting removable false 
plate clamp ... a starting lever that 
prevents knife from repeating its stroke 
. . . are among the modern advancements 
that enable the Diamond Cutter to boost 
profits to higher peaks. 


Made in three sizes: 36%, 34%, and 30% 
inches. Write today for full information. 


298 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY Co. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN ...._ 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard Street 
NEW YORK, 200 Hudson Street 


Agents for Great Britain — Funditor Limited, London. E.C. 1 








“Who's the printer?” 


Your customers’ salesmen will be 
your best rooters when you print their business 
cards on Wiggins Book Form stock! 


Not that book form cards 
are so unusual nowadays— 
but it’s the perfectness that 
makes Wiggins Book Form 
stock stand out. 


Ask any of these 
paper merchants 
for samples, or 
write to us direct. 
New York City 
Richard C. Loesch Co. 
Pittsburgh 

Chatfield & Woods Co. 


Cincinnati 


The Chatfield Paper Co. Everybody who sees a Wig- 
Detroit 


Seaman-Patrick Paper gins card zipped from a tab 
- with perfect edges will say, 


Grand Rapids 

Carpenter Paper Co. “Who’s the printer ?” 

Houston 

L. S. Bosworth Co., 
Inc. 

St. Louis 

Tobey Fine Papers, 
Inc. 


The John B. 


1152 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 





Book Form Cards Compact Binders 











When an act is supremely well done, it's 
easy to see the years of painstaking prep- 
aration behind it. And in the performance 
of Kimble Motors for the Graphic Arts, it 
is easy to see the 30 years of painstak- 
ing effort Kimble has spent in this field. 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KIMBLE 7 


Distributed by 
7-4\/0 2950 (Oo. Uy iy i @ od Jee OLOR BD) 9.1 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
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fia A TOUGH, RUGGED BOND for office and factory 


forms, catalog pages, economical letterheads...for every 


YOON 
Ba 
Ms 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


purpose where superior folding qualities, durability 


and economy are essential. For strength specify Wytek Bond. 


WYTEK SALES COMPANY: Main Office, Dayton, Ohio 


Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: 
Wytek Bond © Wytek Ledger * Wytek Offset * Wytek Cover 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 
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Verdict as rendered by 


TYPOTHETAE-FRANKLIN 
ASSOCIATION of DETROIT ox 


p AR FOR PRINTERS 


© Whoever subscribes for and uses this Manual 
with judgment and intelligence can not help but 
improve the competitive printing market and 
build his plant efficiency to the point where profit 
will be less elusive. 9 9 


The Typothetae-Franklin Association of Detroit, 
under the able direction of Mr. C. C. Means, is 
one of the most highly regarded associations in 
the industry. Its splendid work in cost analysis 
and estimating has been accorded national 
recognition. When such men speak, they know! 


Production Standards Corporation 
430 South Green Street @ e@ e Chicago, Illinois 











UP-TO-DATE PRINTING 


demands the use of 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


The “Supreme Authority” 
for every printing plant 


20 years newer, contains 122,000 more entries than any 
similar dictionary. Provides information in all branches 
of knowledge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- 
paper offices. Prepared by 207 of the world's foremost 
experts. 600,000 entries; 3,350 pages; 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Write for free illustrated pamphlet P2. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 











PUT A MINK COAT 
ON YOUR CATALOG 


Women wear mink for other things than warmth. They 
like the way mink attracts attention. Its obvious quality 
fairly shouts its worth and sets its wearer apart from others. 

It's the same way with a catalog covered with Morocco. 
Its beauty commands attention. The buyer knows that here 
is something worth while, and he acts accordingly. 

You want your catalog to do a real selling job. Give 
it a flying start with Morocco Cover. 

Don't take our word for it. Examine it yourself. Attach 
the coupon to your business letterhead and mail it to us. 
We will send you the complete sample book and the 
whole story of Morocco Cover. 


Knowlton Brothers 
Watertown, N. Y. 

| want my catalog well cov- 
ered. Send me the sample 
book and information on 
Morocco Cover. 











A Practical Book 
NEW! By a Practical Man 


There is a growing interest in Stereotyping. It has a definite 
place in the printshop. This book tells why and how. You 
will want to know about latest improvements in this process. 


GoeeiNn Manual of 


tereotyping 


CONTENTS: There are five general headings: History, 
Equipment, Materials, Manipulations, and Glossary and 
Encyclopedia. In the first, the process is traced from its begin- 
nings in China in the eleventh century to now. The next three 
subjects are treated by the “question and answer" method. 
Under Equipment appear: Moulding Machine; Backing 
Table; Forming Machine; Metal Pot, Pump, and Throat; 
Casting Box. Under Manipulations are: Preparation of the 
Mat; Preparing the Form; Penciling the Mould; Supporting 
Mould Spaces; Trimming Mould; Drying and Positioning; 
Casting Curved Plates; Faulty Formations in Cast; The Cold 
Shot; Overlay and Underlay; Flat Shell 
Casting; Registering for Colors; Pres- $ 00 
sure Casting; Plating; Base Metals. ¥ 

PLUS I5c. 


Cloth, 5!/> by 8, 256 pages. POSTAGE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Department ® 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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Good Judgment 


is eloquently expressed by a letterhead 
printed on rag-content CORRECT BOND. Its 
air-dried, cockle finish, its crisp quality, and 
its undeniable air of character all reveal the 
good judgment of CORRECT BOND users. 


Oy Bal 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


CORRECT BOND ENVELOPES 
made under our own management by our affliated subsidiary 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 














PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 
We by Mail 


Complete in 3 volumes, it 
will teach you how to fig- 
ure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 
position. 

This is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a low 
paid job all your life. Take 
the first step today. 

Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 


9445=25c 944T=25c 9448-25c 


9416=35¢ 


9432-25. __ <> 


9424=35¢ 9431=25c 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 








WARNOCK BASE 


If you want quality, rigidity and durability 
investigate the Warnock Base. First and origi- 
nal in the industry. Send for our 1937 Catalog. 


DURABILITY 
QUALITY 


20 YEAR < 
GUARANTEE WEAK CORNERS 


W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
Original Block and Hook Manufacturer 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 

















Sust AS Goop - 
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~AND THEN ONE DAY THIS 
PAPER SALESMAN TOLD ME 
MONGREL BONDS WERE 

















Moral! Stick 


Shed no tears for the Legionnaire. 
Mongrel Bond Worries are over. 


Pity the printer back home in the States 
who uses unwatermarked Mongrel Bonds. 
He has to watch Repeat Business go down 
the street when throat cutting chisellers 


100% AMERICAN 


with sharper pencils purchase 
still cheaper job lots. 


Protect repeat orders with 
watermarked bonds. Concen- 
trate buying on one good 


brand and let quantity pur- 


His 


to FRANCONIA 


chases bring down your cost. Actual savings 
are possible. 

Watermarked Franconia Bond in a brilliant 
blue white with 12 flashing colors will hold 
your good jobs and keep you from crying 


into your cognac. 
Manufactured by 


The PARKER-YOUNG CO. 
Sales Office, 131 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mills at... N. H. 


Lincoln, 


BOND 


FRANCONIA 100% AMERICAN BOND 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH 


BY KENT - NEW YORK CITY 








. GETTING 
“iy THESE? 


thy 

Printers every- 

where are saving 

thousands of 

dollars weekly 

with SABIN 

ROBBINS sec- 

onds and job lots 

of fine news, book, bond and 
gummed papers, Bristol, plain 
and coated blanks, Gov’t. post 
card and tag board. 14 branch 
sales warehouses. Send your 
name NOW to receive SABIN 
ROBBINS free weekly samples. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 
j Cincinnati, Ohio (Estab. 1884) 














COOLMAN’S RAPID 
TYPE CALCULATORS 


Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 
copy writer or printer can rapidly 
determine the space copy will 
occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 
type $2.00 each, or $3.50 for the set. 


For Sale by 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 























GROVE’S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest —_ Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE Co. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





YOUR OWN 


HUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 

















Exclusive 
Bindery 
Equipment 
Specialists 
for 56 Years 


Paper Drill 


Modern Binding 
Punching Machine 


S = i y 


Foot Power Perforator 





sition 
Fpiease , 
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Coupons, Bordered Blanks, Calendar Pad 
etc 


take out and show to your customers. 


35 W. 61st St., Chicago @ 53K Park Pl., New Yo 


( R [ f | E PROFITABLE 


PRINTING BUSINESS with 
Goes All-Year Selling Helps 


Help your customers increase their busi- 
ness and increase your own profits by rec- 
ommending and furnishing Goes effective 
and economical Selling Helps, which in- 
clude All-Year Letterheads, Folders, and 
Art Advertising Blotters; also Advertising 


Samples of Goes Selling Helps, including, 
also, a Blotter Catalog in full color and 
helpful Sales and Copy Suggestions, are 
neatly arranged in a handy sales kit to 


Send for your FREE All-Year Kit. NOW! 


oésS Lithographing Company 


The Real LOW-DOWN 


Low plungers on numbering 








5 Wheels $1209, 
Solid Plunger 
Slide Plunger $1 Extra 


NUMBERING 
WEIIER MACHINES 
Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUNDERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WETTER NUMBERING 
MACHINE CO. 


machines save rollers, permit 
even distribution of ink on 
all wheels. If anybody tells 
you there's a plunger lower 
than Wetter's, there's been 
some cockeyed measuring. 
There's a Wetter that’s bet- 
ter for any requirement. 
Costs no more. Why take 
less? Catalog handy? Like 
rk another ? 


Ss, 































Embossography Is Raised Print- 


ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 












VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
lue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


lanufacture y 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 



































THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








TO MAKE LETTERS SHORTER, USE... 


PRODUCT “STAMPS 


ree sooner. Mc¢LAURIN-JONES GUMMED PAPERS 


FREE BOOKLET 
BROOKFIELD, MASS.== 

















’ 
Upeston s Pape es 
Manufactuced by 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 





SINGDAHL BINDERY | 


Edition Book Binders 
@| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














DALTON: - - MiAS(S ACH U.S ETT S 
12 Bright Colors 
4. Fine Finishes 


: c ee 10 Superb Letterheads 


All in a Single Portfolio of HAMILTON BOND 
Write W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. 


"Finer Papers for Business and Advertising” 


ooo=REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 











CYLINDER AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: FIRST SEE IF AND PLATENS: 
Two coler Michles 56- HOOD Michie Verticals, 
62-65-70. L Style B and No. 2 
Single Celor Michles, wre wad Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Michle Newspaper 
Babeock and Premiers. Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 10 x 15 and 12 x {8 
matle Unit, i Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. Units. 
extension deliveries oes oe Crossere Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for abeve machines Folders. Automatic. Open 


If desired. Patent Base. Jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 


transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 








WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBERS 


Built in Four Sheet Sizes: 12x18—17x22—22x29—26x40 












“SIMPLIFIED American Made by 

ie ae WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 
: : Builders of Printing Machinery for 

preg ganea Over Thirty Years 


Noobligation. MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 











oo aay 

for Lithographers, Printers, and 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 








Chicago Office: 608 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 
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THE FIRST PRESS TO START 
IN THE MORNING 









ines equipped with BisuR 
DMATIC LUBRICATING SYSTEMS waste 
© time! Start your machine... 
automatically the proper oil film is 
metered to each bearing ...whatever 
its type, location, speed, load. No 
forgotten bearings ...no excessive 
feed to spoil work or waste oil. B1suR 
... the modern aid to maintained 


accuracy... longer machine life... 





"American Type Founders 


17 x 22 “Kelly” Printing Press quality output . . . uninterrupted pro- 


individual) 
Bearings c g 


lébualically j 





duction ... safety... reduced costs! 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 





741 


asens “M7-rrser’ Proce 


Licensed Under U. S. Patent Number 2,078,790 


Established Standard Presswork Practice for the 
Prevention of Ink Offset, Smudging,. Sticking, 









in Thousands of Pressrooms 


Printers—Lithographers: If you are not enjoying the profit making 
penn Fre 9A advantages of printing without costly slip-sheeting, ink manipulation 
Hoot tae Gets ne ae or racking, equip your pressroom immediately with the Paasche 
ailcaliaiaaiaes “No-Offset” Process. Better Printing at Faster Press-speeds and 
Lower Costs will result. 







The Process is quickly installed on any regular type No longer are bothersome electric switches or sole- 








of letterpress or offset press as well as many special 
purpose machines. Standard units include Portable 
Pedestal or Pressmounted Types with either gravity 
or pressure feed, ready for connection to an avail- 
able air supply or Portable Compressor Types with 
self-contained electric air-compressor which can be 
plugged into any convenient electric outlet. 


noids necessary. Paasche “No-Offset” Units are now 
fully airoperated except for the motor in the com- 
pressor assemblies. The Airoperated Units with 
simple foolproof air controls, provide faster, snap- 
pier action, positive operation, greater flexibility of 
adjustment, and require less air and lower pressures. 


Send us list of your presses and detailed information about 
the Process with prices will be forwarded without obligation. 


Branch Offices 






Factory and General Offices 


1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Boston, New York, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco 


feasche Hirbrush 60 
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There is no substitute for::: 


DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 


That’s why leading 
printers choose 


}/ CROMWELL 
| TYMPAN 


Modern printing requires the depend- 
able makeready protection of Crom- 
well Special Prepared Tympan. 
Calipered uniformity, high tensile 
strength, absolute resistance to oil, 
moisture and atmospheric changes— 
these qualities, built in by exclusive 
manufacturing processes, provide the 
necessary stamina to withstand the 
grueling punishment of long runs at 
high sustained speeds. That’s why 
Cromwell Tympan is unconditionally 
guaranteed! 





























N 
Wada 
. 


The itinerant printer, literally a walking print shop, plied his trade 
during the eighteenth century. In this unique old engraving, Lamars- 
sin depicts the folly of such an attempt to duplicate the work of a 
well equipped printing plant. 


CROMWELL 


Make the tympan test. Write today for a FREE working 
sample of Cromwell Tympan, giving size and make of your 
press. Try it on your next tough job. You’ll be convinced! 





THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29. S. WHIPPLE ST. m 47-15 PEARSON PLACE 


CHICAGO, ..... ILL. 1) \ [eae t) 7.0 Dee O10 Gan, Fae 












Another Step Ahead in Composing Machine Flexibili y 








eW 
Intertype 
Six-Pocket 
Mold Disk 


el! 
will Carry sizes of slugs—in any measures up to thirty ems—all 
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quickly available to the operator from his position at 
6 full-length the keyboard. It eliminates a great deal of changing 
of molds and mold liners, thus effecting a substantial 
30-em molds increase of type production. Outstanding features: 





I. Intertype’s six-pocket disk will accommodate six full-length 
30-em molds or any in-between assortment. 






with 2. Automatic ejector blade selection, in coordination with mold 

‘: . changes. When the operator shifts from one mold to another, 

autiom atic the proper ejector blade for the mold selected is brought into 
operation automatically. 





3. Centralized control of mold and ejector selection is provided 


ejector blade in a single operating handle. 


4. Accuracy of mold alignment is assured by an entirely new 
and remarkably sturdy construction. Safety devices are pro- 


selection vided to prevent damage to molds and disk. 


«b. Can be applied, with the necessary operating mechanism, to 
machines already in service as well as to new machines. 







The Six-Mold Disk is a logical and desirable develop- 
ment for modern quick-change Intertypes, particu- 
larly the new four-deckers, because it makes the wide 
range of faces on the machine more quickly usable 
than ever before. Write today for more particulars. 


INTERTYPE 


vomue ant nooneAe BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


















